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HITBRATURB. 
~~ "THE JEWISH CAPTIVES IN BABYLON.* 


BY MRS. 





CRAWFORD. 

How can we sing the songs we sun 
In Zion's palmy bowers ! 

Our golden harps, so proudly strung 
In Salem's princely towers, 2 

Hang mutely on the willows now, 
Where Judah's daughters keep 

The sabbath of their woe, and bow 
Their wreathless brows, to weep. 


y 
e 


Ovr scatter'd tribes, o'er many lands 
Are still but one great fold ; 

More dear to us Judean sands 
Than flowery realms of gold : 

Our spirits pine for spicy gales, 
From So!yma the blest : 

Uur lips repeat the mystic tales 
Of Prophets long at rest. 


A lonely and a stricken race, 
With all the world our foe, 

Jehovah's love in frowns we trace,— 
Sull o'er us hangs His bow : 

We know that His Almighty hand 
Our Salem will restore, 

And Judah's sons possess the land 
Their fathers held of yore. 


* To a beautiful air by a Nobleman 





HERO AND LEANDER. 


What hadst thou been to fame without thy woes, 
Immortal maiden of the Ocean Tower? 
Who would thy classic story all disclose, 
Not longest lingers on the enhanced hour, 
When frenzied billows, vanquish'd by the power 
Of love armipotent, yon shore was won, 
And thy wave-worn Leander, midst a shower 
Of passionate caresses, drooped upon 
The bosom with new life instinct for him alone 


(WRITTEN To ILLUSTRATE 4 Pietere 


Dear is this picture—but a deeper gaze 
Dwells on the after-vision of affright ;— 
That torch not always lent its guiding blaze, 
Though, ere it faded-from Hil¥ straining sight, 
Long strove the tempest vainly of that night, 
When thy expanded arms, and fluttering heart, 
Keccived no visitant of love—the might— 
The gloom—the rush of waters—all impart 
Too dread for thought—’tis o’er—’neath Helle's wave thou art. 





LIFE OF FREDERICK WILLIAM IIL. 


Arr X.—Charakterzuge und historische Fragmenic aus dem Leben des Kinigs 
ron Preussen, Friedrich Wilhelm IIL., gesammelt nach eigenen Beobach- 
tungen und selbstgemachten Frfahrungen und herausgegeben von Bischoff 
Eylert. 
the King of Prussia, Frederick William III., collected from private observa- 
tion and personal experience, and published by Bishop Eylert.) 


The work, of which we have set forth the ti:le at the head of this cursory 
notice, has excited great interest in Germany. The late much-lamented 
monarch of Prussia held the reins of government for forty-two years, during 
which he experienced the greatest and most variable vicissitudes of fortune, 
more especially in that one Decensium from 1806 to 1816, which witnessed 
more important and wonderful events than have oftea chanced in an entire 
century of this world’s history, But the work now under our notice has nought 
to do with these mig! ind vicissitudes ; it speaks not of wars, of lost 
and won battles, of the strife of politics, or of judicial legislation and state 
government ; it shows us only how al! these outward events and circumstances 
were mirrored in Frederick William's inward life, and how his great and neble 
soul remained the same in fortune and misfortune—forever pious, firm and good 
The contents of this work, then, have been drawn chiefly from the private life 











p events 2 





of the king ; a source more particularly open to the author, who remained ever | 


near his royal master, as his court chaplain, for upwards of thirty years, up to 
the period of the monarch’s death. He kept a diary, in which he noted al! 
things that he saw and heard in the innermost circle of the king; from this 
diary he has now extracted his “ seuvenirs,” and thus his communications bear 
the stamp of truth. It is trne that one might call this work a picture without 








any shading ; foreven the best of men is but a man—and but comparatively do | 


we cal! him the best who has the fewest faults. The late lamented monarch 
also had his faults; end, in truth, the extirpation of such faults is far more 
difficult to the ruler on his throne than to him who lives in qniet peace and rest 


Frederic William, with his naturally excitable temperament, had himself expe- 


rienced and recognised this ; to the outward conflicts of his elevated existence , 


were added the inward also, and most remarkable self-confessions on this subject 
will be found in the book before us. In him, however, the good by far predo- 
minated ; the shading, or more evil parts of his character, were mere human 
weaknesses, which were lightened and purified in the course of his bitter trials 
In the school of misfortune did he become what he afterwards showed himself; 
and by the revivifying power of a truly pious and Christian will, did he gain 
that purity of intention which stimulated al] the words and actions of his event- 
fullife. At the same time he was a severe werder over his own feelings, and 
never for a moment forgot himself and the duties which he owed his station ; 
although clear, open and sincere, he still remained diserect and circumspect, 
and avoided with great care al! passionate or precipitate act which Pulte 
and weaknesses may be ce easily betrayed ted men, 
appear greater in the distance and smaller when near; the direct contrary 
might be asserted of the deceased mona:ch ; those who stood most near ty 
him, and knew him most intimately, also honoured at 

his inward peace and mildness iucressed w 
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(Characteristic Traits and Historical Fragments from the Life of | 


at watering places he laid aside every thing which 
could have poss'ly marked the monarch. He also had an affection for old gar- 
ments, and did not like to part fromthem. Just as simple 
When he first came to the goverument he did not take up his abode in 


vas he in his dwell- 





the splendid palace of his ancestors, but remained in the mansion which be had 
inhabited as crown prince. Many private persons in Berlin dwelt in more 
, stately houses. than their monarch. His rooms were decorated by fine pictures 
and perennial flowers ; but tapestries of great value, such as the old palace co 
tained, he did not like. His robust state of health he preserved up to his very 


by a strictly regulated and simple mode of life 
} 


iim went as by clockwork ; 


last years, 
} 


; every thing around 
all that was to be done in the course of th 








j ay was 
irranged according to asettled plan, and every business had its appointed time 
fixed to the very minute. He was moderate in all things, more expec 
eating and drinking ; gourmandism he detes'ed. Although everything wascon 

| ducted with pomp and splendour at festivals, and when eminent guests were jnvi 
ted to his table ; vet generally when in the circle of his family, the royal fare was 
ke that of a private person well to do in the world When the court mar-hal, | 

| after the unfortenate war, asked the king on his return in 1809, whether he 
should order Champagne, the answer given was, ** Not yet, nor ever, until all my 
subjects, even the puvorest, can drink their beer again.”” When he commenced 
his reign, and the court marsha! begged for a new bill of fere for the roval table, 





larger since | became 


} 


e, then, grown 





| he received the answer, *‘ Has my appet 
’ And when he entered the dining saloon for 
rch, and the lacqueys threw open both the ful } 


king? Let it be as it has been.” 
iv ,00 
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the first time as mon ing 
he said with a smile, ** Have I grown twice as fat, then, of a sudden, that I car 
ne more enter through one door!” 





Of all articles of food he enjoyed fruits the most. 


basket's fu lof the most beautiful kinds of fr 


Daily he received some 
iit from the hot-houses of San ru 





hic abl little tickets on which the names of his chil 
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dren were iscribed, Ss , then, he stood before these, 
choosing, and laid the name of one of his children on each of the litile baskets 
that were decorated with fresh flower this was day by day the father’s morn- 


ing greeting He was at all times a most loving father of his family; and his 


parenta! affection for ali hs subjects also, was, indeed, an example for all pre- 
sent or future princes. Whilst his consort was still living, he loved to pass the 
| summer months with her and the children on the so-called Peecock’s Island, 
Pfaueninse where every thing measured, formal and restrictive, which must 
naterally accompany a court li'e, was, as far as possible, laid aside. The mo 


narch and his consort lived there in the most heartfelt anion with their children, | 


and these were the happiest days of the king's life 
After passing several hours in his cabinet, where he looked through the | 

pers arrived there for him, and marked his marginal observations, his notes of 
uterrogation and admiration, on them, | 
out into the « pen air; and those who saw him there and then, felt 
most hearts, that a monarch burthened w affairs of state may yet be truly 
ppv, if he«< soul is noble, if his heart is kind 

ns, now reading in some book which he carried with him, 
now meditating and gazing around whilst he leaned 


Phen would he seat himself perchance on one of 





iy means of a lead poneil, stepped 


in their in 





island in all directic 





against some stately tree. 





the many green grass plots 





round, or stand with imward glad ies, silently before a bed of flowers, or con- 
verse with the shepierds or bappy children passing by. 
| Here did he pass many happy years, by the side of his beautiful and graceful 


{| consort, still 


royal pair, 


unchanged by the disasters of the times All who then saw the 


and witnessed their truly ‘oyous harmony, speak stil! 
itand them. Whilst they dwelt in the Peacock’s Island, strangers were not 
permitted to enter. One day, in 1799, two English travellers, ignorant of this 
‘ 


order, had landed on the shore at a point some way from the usual | 





oding-place, 

| where no one had observed them 
and ordered thei to leave the island 
indirect course in their return, and met on their way a gentleman and 
perfectly smple attire 
| with the island, and on their exprersing ther admiration of i's situation and 
beautiful culture, the lady kindly called on them to proceed with her and her 
husband—she whould show everything to them, she said. ‘* We would do so 
gladly,” repl ed the Englishman; ‘ but Monsieur le Maréchal has j 
us back, aud charged us toe leave the island forthwith. Their Majesties are here, 
he tells us, and therefore no strangers are allowed tu land.”’—*' The crime is not 
so very great,’’ said the friendly and handsome lady ; ‘‘come with us and we will 
excuse you : the Herr von Masson is a good friend of ours.’ It was only after 

| a long continued morning walk, during which a gay and lively converation was 
maintained, that the strar gers discovered who their new companions were, 
and received from them a friendly invitation to breakfast with the King and 
Queen. 

Thus simple, thos natural, was the king at all times; he played with the chil- 
| dren, he celebrated their birthdays and other family festivals in the very gayest 
manner; in short, he laid all the cares and honours of a crown aside, and was 
| simply the father of his family. After the death of his beloved consort he dwelt 
| with most pleasure in Charlottenburg, where a monument had been erected to 
| her memory; he had there had a littie building erected, close to the great pa- 
| lace, and furnised according to his own taste. The screens and cushions worked 
| by his daughters were the chief ornaments of his rooms. The cover of his bed 
was a large and beautiful shawl, which had been long borne by and an especial 
| favourite of the deceased queen. In the morning, when the servant made the 

bed, he was charged to lay ‘his shawl on a chair beside the couch, and when the 
| king retired for the night he always spread it out again himself. There have 
| been more “ spiritael” princes—his predecessor, Fredrick the Great, was such 
a one; but few, very few, who were gifted with such hea'ty natural uuder- 
standing, who saw through matters se clearly, who judged so just!y the charac, 
ter of men, and the course of events. The choice of his highest state servants, 
of his friends, clearly proves this. Each thing, each event, in the moment when 
it made its first appearance, did he grasp, as it were, in the concrete, and fa 


The two strangers, however, took an 
lady in 











His entire life, rich with manifold experiences, had taught him the difficult art 
of biding the right time, and therefore it was that he laid a greater stress 

on the ability, conscientiousness and fidelity of his ministers and crown ser- 
| vants, than on the mere emission of laws and edic!s, because in the execution 
| of these latter everything depends upon the wills and inclinations of the for 

mer. He was firm end immoveable in the maintenance of that, which, guided 
by his peculiar power vf defini g what would go well, what ill, what fail, and 
what succeed, he had once recognized and upheld as the right—and this even 
‘ ll coun 


n all voices and a re opposed to h.s opinion 
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This was the case in the year 1812, when the Emperor Napoleon prepared 
tended Rossia. The 


for, and set in motien, his intended invasion king was the 


p ec in the most pa nosition, inasmuch 48 he was calied wepon to give 
portion ol bis troops 1s most mighty anc Most Geadiy enemy, wi pad 
mim and * coul yu rav th )} @ War againet ¢ own trienc 
peror Russia : His mos lue i) coun-ellors all adviecd to negot 
ger with > ‘ * ly shown his avers« o Prussia 

s g evervib * for the mome 
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, | (Fred ;) always be honest and sincere ! 


Then he wandered through the 


with rapture of | * 


The court marshal happened to meet them, | 


The gentlemen asked them how they were pleased | 


ist ordered 


| thom, and his conclusions were ever decided, and seldom or never incorrect. — | 


quest on this the other half of country, in which case all would be lost to us 

forever! No! when such migh'y events are passing—events that contro! the 

| fortune of the world, antdwhich are swayed by a mightier hand—we must not 

forestall the will of Divine Providence, v These I do not 

| yet perceive \ccording tomy view, two results only of the approaching con- 

j flict are possibile. Evther the French Emperor will succeded agam, and then he 

will not be able to take what we still have from us, because | shall have per- 

| formed his will, and given him the aid of my troops,—or he will fail, as Ih pe, 

and then the event w iow what must be our course.” The truly talented 

ininister, Von Stein, ove The king is the most far-eeeing and sensible 

‘ owing tt Aunseil, just as the truly good man Ww hever sensi- 
ble of he own goodness 

Frederic Wiliam Jil, enterta 

and whew surrounded by those 


await hee es goals 


i 
© san, 


of us all, without kr 


ed a great reverence for Frederic the Great, 
ie lowed and esteemed at Sans-souci, he was 


| fond of talking of him Thus, on one occasion, he esid, “ Ay, ay, @ great man, 
indeed ! I was made ile | 





le enamine 


by hiv kindly feeling towards nea feelin 
that Was Akin to lence Css | 


! tne tn screntife matters, in which 
He made 
him; then of a sudden he drew Lafontaine’s Fables out of 
whieh IT translated to him y. (happened to be 
one of those whi [had just gone through with my tutor, and therefore knew 
well. This! told him when he praised my readiness His severe countenance 
| lighted up; he patted my checks gently, and added, * That is right, dear Fritz 
never strive to seem what thou art not! 
This exhortation made an indelible mpres- 
| sion on my mind, and faleehood and deceit were hateful to me from my earliest 
childhood upwards) More especially he counselled me to study Freneh : 


then received instruction, particularly in history aud mathematics 
me talk Freeh with 


his pocket, one of Accidentally 


be ever more thant seemest '’ 


it was 


, | the diplomatic language of the world, he said, and particularly adapted to all 


| diplomacy, from extreme fic 
ime he said, * Well, Fritz, be 


cibjlity. Whee Frederic was about to dismies 
something worth speaking of *' par exoellence ;" 
great things w trueted to you. | am at the end of my “ carriére,” and my 
| day's work is soun ¢ I fear things will go “ péle méle" after my death, 
| Everywhere es of fermentation and agitation ; and unhappily the rulers, 


apleted 


| More especially France, nourish these, instead of calm ng and exterpating 
them. The masses are already beginning to push upwards from below ; and if 
all this comes to an outbreak, the devil will be to pay indeed. I fear you will 
have a hard task (o keep your station one day Prepare, arm, be firm; think 


|; On me; keep watch over our h 

also suffer nove Whilst 
Sane-souci, where the o 
| it shoots upwa 


nour and our glory; commit no injustice, but’ 
he spoke thus, we had come to the grand issue from 
élisk stands. ‘ Look at it!’ he said to me; * see how 
, slender and lofty, and yet stands firmly, when storms and 
tempests how! around This pyramid says to thee, ** ma force cat ma dron- 
The « iuminating point, the hghest summit, ove rlooks and crowns the 
whole; yet srs noty but is borne by all that hes beneath it, chiefly by the 
that rest far below. This bearing foundation is the 
ts unity Act evor so towards it that it may love thee, and trust in 
j thee; thus and ouly thas canst thou be strong and happy.’ He measured me 
with a penetrating glance, from the soles of my feet up to the hair of my head, 
| gave me his band, kissed me, and dismissed me with the words, ‘ Forget not 
| (us hour!’ I never did forget it.’ 
In all state affairs, Frederic William IIT 
gent The decisions which h 





ture.”’ 
| 

invisible foundation stone* 
i pe ople iv 


was excessively exact and dili- 
formed on the petitions and supplhications daily 
resented to him, he usually wrote himeelf on the margin. He had a truly 
wirable expertness in giving apt and striking answers, end never required to 
seek long fur them. When the authorities, on the oceasion of the organisation 
of the Landwehr or National Miltia, for the so-called War of Freedom, has 
proposed the energetic motto, * wehrl: (no arms, no honour,) for the 
f the Landwher soldiers, and lad it before the king for his approval, he 
| forthwith rejected it. * This inscription is unjust,” he said. “ How many valu 
able, true-hearted men are there in our coantry, whose age, calling, family cir- 
cumstences, &c., do not permit them to bear arms, but who can be very useful 
| without arms at home. We may not deny honour to such men. The motto 
| shallbe ** Mit Gott fiir Konig und Vaterland!’” (With God for our King 
| and our country ') 





um, tchrlos,” 


capes 


| 


The King was a friend, too, of pleasantry. When he had had a carriage built 
ot his intended journey to Italy, he was assured by the manufacturer that he 

rhi drive it as far as Rome without displacing a single nail. He did drive 
ecordingly from Cha:lottenburg to Berlin on trial, and “under the Lime- 
trees,''* precisely opposite the hotel of ‘the city of Rome,” the forward axle- 
The king stepped out of the carriage quietly. ‘“ The man has 
| kept his word,” he said; “I have wot as far as the city of Rome.” 


f. 


tree broke 


| Once, when the steward was about to turn a servant angrily away, who had 
| been sipping some red wine secretly, and in his terror at being surprised, had 
spilt it over himself, the king entered the room, and desired that the matter 
might be allowed to rest. Another time take white wine, not red,” said he, 
smiling to the grateful servant 
All phantasies, and phantoms, and chimeras, excited his displeasure, which 
he expressed openly and warmly. On this account, project makers promising 
great things could never gain a hearing from him; great as was the number of 
those who offered their counsels, particularly in the unhappy years from 1801 
| to 1812, no one of them could succeed in his object “IJ do not lke phantas- 
gorical phantoms,”’ he said; ‘I do not need fantastical advisers ” 
| The king had an admirable memory for individuals. Whoever had once 
ceme into friendly centact with him, could be convinced that he would never 
| be forgotten. Amongst those who greeted him on the roac, he once recog- 
, nized, in driving by, a merchant from Koénigsberg, who had shown great at- 
| tachment for hin in the unfortunate years 1806—1809 The king immedi- 
| ately stopped the carringe, ealled the astonished man by his mame, and re- 
| proached him for not having sought his presence long before. The next day 
'the burgher of Konigsberg, with his entire family, was invited to the king's 
| table. The memory of the king was so faithful, because his heart was faith- 
ful. What he had once clearly conceived by the former, lay well preserved 
and carefully treasured in the latter, and thus he remained up to the very last. 
He was extremely charitable, but gave with most pleampre secretly, and en- 
| deavoured to avoid thanks. “I dislike,” he said, “ hearing such things spoken 
of. The little good which could possibly lie in them is altogether destroyed 
| when it is thus talked and prated about.” 


| When he was but a boy ef ten years old, he already turned away from the 
| little basket that tempted him with the first cherries, the price of which was 
to be five thalers, and the moment after gave twenty groschens to a poor 
woman from his child's puree. Few days of his life passed in which be did 


verforms some benevolent action; and his own family, as well as the ser- 


| 
| 
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dence in an overruling Providence. Oa Sunday he never failed to go to | 
church; in his latter years, when sickness prevented this, he had @ chapel | 
erected within the pslace, where he celebrated the service of the church with 
his family. He partook of the Lord’s Supper regularly, aod spoke muck and | 
with pleasure of his religious views. He would not permit any philosophy to 
shake his faith, and he was particularly displeased by the conflicts of the clergy | 
amongst themselves. ‘ The servants of the charch hort the church most of | 
all,” £ once said. ‘ What have the theologists been doing’ and what do} 
they still’ The clear and profound words of the Lord, conceived and spoken | 
in the most manifold unity, which undoubtedly his very disciples who first | 
heard, comprehended each differently, according to his —— ability and | 
susceptiblity of impression, and yet all alike in loving confidence ; these words | 
theologists force and press blindly and ignorantly into a dead and senseless 
formula, and thus confine the divine word to a confessional and spiritual | 
dogmas. What the Lord wished to collect and gather together into one herd, | 
under one shepherd, they tear asunder, then bring dissensions iuto the intended 
communities, and attach a blessing or 4 curse to their settled form ; and thus 
the holy feast of love has become a feast of separation and of have. Fear- | 
ful !"** 

His religious feeling showed itself in all his actions ; he proved that he could | 
perform the most difficult of al! Christian duties, the forgiveness of his foes 
Colone! von Massenbach, « talented but ill-intentioned man, exasperated by 
misfortune, had written “ Memoirs of the King of Prussia, Frederic Willian | 
the Third, his Personal ty and his Court,”"—and inserted in this the most horri- | 
ble calumnies, not only against the king, but also against the deceased queen 
He sent the manusc ript to the king, and offered to suppress it fora sum o! | 
money ; in acting thus, he reckoned on the monarchs long suffering There | 
are, however, attacks and insults which must be severely punished, especially 
when they imjore not only ourselves, but those most near and dear to us The 
king sent the manuscript to the Minister of Justice, with the remark, that inas- | 
much as he felt himself and his beloved consort to be most deeply injured, he 
should abstain from all judgment in a matter of so personal a nature; but he 
demanded a thorough examination, and unprejudiced inquiry, and should await 
the fine! decision, when the cause should have been brought on before all the 
courts calculated te entertain such questions Colonel von Massenbach was 
unanimously condemned to death for his crime against outraged majesty, which 
punishment the king changed to that of imprisonment for life 

In 1820, the son of this man came to Berlin, addressed himse'! 
ral von Witzleleon, and begged for an audience of the king, in orde r to thank 
his Majesty for the liberty which he had restored to his father, When ace ord- 
ingly the king, who was then ill, was spoken to on the snbyect, a slight red 
flush spread over his pale countenance. * The affair is in due order,” he said 
“When I had a sleepless night in the course of last week, I th 
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who have performed sught in this sphere, I therefore cherish, and mark by my 
special favour 

“ The spread of cultiva'ion and intelligence in all directions through nation- 
a! schools 1s not to be blamed ; but this must not be the highest, the utmost 
goal; after all, the great, nay the only point to secure, is trae excellence in a 
man's calling, his charater and his being.” 

* Fearful is the diebolic power which lies in the nature of man. What has 
not been already essayed to hem and restrain i's eruptions! We have scaffolds, 
houses of correction, courts of law, police authorities, arms and watchmen ; 
and yet in every monthly report | find myself forced to read, to my deep sor- 
row, that the houses of correction are full—nay—that they become fuller than 
ever 

* If Ido not see the fruits of the people's education, I cannot fee! any great 
confidence in it. But the fault does not lie in the schools only, it lies also else- 
where. It is not true, at least not exclusively so, that, as some say, the real 
cause is the barbarism and ignorance of the people. Instruct and educate that 
people, awake in them a sense of honour, let men be made happy, and they will 


| then of themselves become better.” 


So much of the opinions of the king. There is something beautiful in affec- 
tion, it imparts itself to others, just as warmth or electricity. There is some- 


| thing beautiful, too, in heartfelt admiration. The author who loves and admires 


his theme, can always count on syinpathy and applause. Bishop Eylert’s work 
has rejoiced a numerous and thankful public in Germany; it has been received 
as an historical mon:iment ; it has been much talked of and much read. The 
reviewer deeins, therefore, that this universal! sympathy will also fi.d an echo 
in England, as the decased monarch has no doubt met there with that esteem 
and reverence which they reat and noble command in all pure hearts and lofty 
spirits 





CANADA. 
( Concluded.) 

In the tone of these resolutions there is little to object to; they are a strosg 
express.on of opinion, it is true; but undoubtedly that opinion is shared by 
an immense body of Canadian colonists ; and when we compare the terms 
used with the speeches and resolutions given to the world by the opposite 
party not very long ago, they are muderate interms. That moderation, how- 
ever, is not always preserved by the loyalist journals. We must, however, 
extract at least one passage from one of these papers, in order that our readers 
may judge of the violent spirit which has been called forth. 


* The Upper Canadians (I speak of the rura! loyal population, by tea to one 


the mos: numerous loyal class) take their stand on monarchy es opposed to | 
eventful past; then suddenly the Colonel von Massenbach occurred to me, and | republicanism 


It is the appointment to republican Hinks—the retaining the 


his image, which had so long seemed hateful to me, appeared in a softer and | republican Sydenham secretaries and officials--the carrying out of the repub- 


better light before my soul. At last I feil asleep When I woke again, 


lican Sydenham acts—the appointment of Hinks’s republican magistrates— 


invigorated by the slumber I had prayed for, and the sun shone in spon my bed, | ci-devant rebels, unlettered, disloyal clowns or mechanics—the dismissal of 
then came into my mind, I know not how, that beautiful passage of God's holy | tried loyalists and men of education and talent from office—the open avowal of 


word, ‘ Love your enemies, do good to them that hate you ;’ and I called forth the sovereignty of the people, of the 
with for paper, pen, and ink, and wrote, to avo d all talking on the aubject, an | 


order to the governor of the fortress of Glatz myself, commanding him to set 
Colonel von Maseenbach free. But Ido not wish to speak to his son—I should 
only embarrass him. I do not like scenes, but tell him from me, that | wished 
his father might be pencefu! and happy in his reunion with his faim ly—that all 
was forgotten and forgiven.” 

In ordinary conversation, Frederic William the Third was sparing of words; 
uselees s,eeches he called * phrases, too much ballast :” he expressed his 
meaning therefore as briefly as possibie, and left even articles and conjunctions 
out to make his speech so much the shorter. But if his richly stored mind met 
with any electric cause of excitement, he would pour it forth in the most unres- 


trained, agreeable and instructive communications, as, for instance, when he | 


conversed with such men as Alexander Humboldt and the Bishop Doctor Ross 
If in the company of such men as these without witnesses, he would speak long 
and uninterruntedly, and expose his views. On ecx lesiastical matters he dis- 
coursed at great length in his conversation with Bishop Eylert, who was so 
truly and cordially attached to him; and this man, who brings bis character in 
traits of affection before us, has also commuuicated to us many of the king's 
views, which bear witness to his truly enlightened spirit and noble endeavours 
Such words are like brilliant torches or sunbeams, which cast the truest and 
the clearest light upon the monarch’s character; and we doubt not that Eng- 
land also will receive such a communication ina friendly spirit 

*] wish so cordially to see all my subjects lappy; but no man can be truly 
happy. who is not good—and good in the inmost heart can no man become, 
save by the silent recreative power of religion 

“This cannot be doubted, when we speak of those first and highest relations 
in which man stands to his God—but it is also equally troe of the relations 
which man bears to his fellow-men. If sacred ties and bonds do not awaken, 
attract, and enliven the soul, those of human origin soon lose all restrictive 

ower. 

** Deceived and fearfully mistaken are those who deem that the study of the 
arts and sciences alone can make man happy: cultivate, smooth and polish, 
render agreeable, it may indeed ; but that which would render the heart pure 
and sincere, firm aod faithful, must have another origin. Egotism leads the 
understanding, and more especially and most easily the quickest and most 
comprehensive understanding, to sophistry and pettifogging negation; teaches 
it tv play at hide and seek in a thousand holes and corners ; and if the under- 
standing is thus led, then the character must become cunning, artful and insi 
dious. Every thing which encourages egotism makes man bad—only those 
things which humble him improve him, and these may only be found in a Chris 
tian tone of mind. Intellectual cultivation, without moral improvement, 
poisons the human community, the more the former waxes and the latter 
decreases. Society at large in all classes then becomes a congregation of 


* figurants,’ each of which endeavours to deceive and betray the other after the | 
most polite fashion, and, what is most horrible of all, with mutual conciousness | 


of one another's baseness. No man then trusts his neighbour more; every 
thing must be made hypothecarily, must be assured in writing; the noble word 
of honour, and honest grasp of the hand of our fathers, ‘ in trust and confidence’ 
become a legend of by-gone days. Where there is no faith, there is also no 
trath and no honesty ! 

“With respect to the louder and ever louder demand of the spirit of the 
age for the education of the people, by means of improvement in the schools, 
1 find myself in a somewhat painful position, which has often caused me much 
anxiety. Undoubtedly national education is the basis on which national pros- 
perity must rest. A neglected, half-savage, ignorant people, cannot be good, 
and therefore cannot be happy. I have, therefore, yielded to the general cry 
in this respect, and gladly granted and allotted as much as possible, and as the 
administration of the state finances permitted. With pleasure, too, 
many praises of the advances of our Prussian lands in this respect. But very 
recently & curious statistical parallel amused me much, from which I learned 
that in my country, as compared with others, the greatest namber of children 
received instruction, whilst on the other hand there were still territories in Eu- 
rope in which no schools could be found 

“ And yet, jost where they are flourishing with the most complete and admir- 
ed success, a whole number of doubts and scruples force themselves upon my 
notice. Ought we not to inquire whether the people's education should have 
boundaries or not! If it have no boundaries, one may not think of restraining 
Or interfereing, but must let the thing go as far and in what direction it pleases 
This | do not feel inclined unconditionally to admit ; but if the existence of 
due boundaries is confessed, where should they bedrawn! So much has been 
written pro and contra on this subject, that [ feel almost confused. What one 
man counsels, another rejects. Such things dispirit one so, that one feels in- 
clined to drive the thought out of one’s brain, and give the matter up altogether. 
But this one may not do, it is of far too great importance 


“My opinion is this every human being without exception, in every rank, 


has as man a two-fold destination—one for heaven and eternity, the other for 
this earth and its earthly calling. Considered as an immortal being, there may 
be no boundaries to his moral cultivation—the course opened before him 1s 
endless, and ceaselessly should he strive to become better and better, that is, 
ever more pleasing to God, and more similar in unity of spirit to his b'essed 


Lord and Saviour. Never can he be so good that he cou'd not become better. 
And the more mora! 

contented, the more serviceable and useful will he be. The perfectibility of 
the human nature, its constant 


power of improvement, is also its most noble 


‘ - aoe ob . “s ‘ 
faculty, and gives the clearest proof that it has come from God himself, and 
when attracted to him, will and should teturn again to the centre of all good 
nest. ’ : 


In this point of view a‘ stabi 
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} “ 
and truly noble he is, and ever waxes, the more quiet and | 


le 1.on-responsibility of the colonial govern- 
ment to England, and tts responsibility to the Canadian legislative assembly, 
by the government papers. These are the points of contention; these are 
the men and things which the loyalists would thank God to be able to meet in 
| fair and open fight, that either monarchy or republicanism may fali. The 
| monarchists, whatever Sir Charles Bagot may be induced by his republican 
| cabinet to believe, are still able to put down their old enemy in an impartial 
field ; but whether they will be so able after Sir Charles Bagot has perfected 
the act of Lord Sydenham, and the land has been bribed and corrupted ti 
republican'sm through the instrumentality of the loan from England, which is 
already adding strength to the republicans, by the employ of Yankee and radi. 


loyal party can survive this treacherous, this insidious attack on the part of 
| their parent—an attack the more deadly as it is undeserved, and was unex- 
pected—fthrs may be matter of doubt; at least the loyalists of Canada will 
have nothing to reproach themselves with, it would be England herself, who, as 
the Débats says, through her Whig (her traitor) administration will have severed 
| the bonds of the connexion.” 





This is language which we are sorry to see used, for it can do no good in 
| any respect, and must lessen the party using it in the eyes of reasonable men 
| We do not suppose that the writer himself intends to accuse Sir Charles Bagot 
| of sanctioning the malvers»tion of any part of the loan from England, for the 
| purpose of ‘bribing and corrupting the land to republicanism.” Any one who 
| knows that highly honourable and respectable gentleman, must be well aware 
| that he is perfectly incapable of doing anything that is inconsistent with the 
} most pure and upright principles. He may commit a mistake, but he could 

never du anything that is dishonourable. The charge, in fact, could we sup- 

pose it levelled at him, would appear so absurd and inconsistent, that we cannot 
| for a moment suppose it was intended. It is however a very grave and terrible 
| charge even agfinst any subordinate officers, and one which should not be 
made without the most distinct and pos tive proof being prepared to substan- 
} tiate it. 





| Setting that aside, however, many other charges remain, such as the ap- 
| pointment of incomp:tent and unworthy persons to the magistracy since the 
party of the former malcontents has been admitied to power, which have been 
| reiterated again and again in innumerable private letters from Canada. But 
the great question is in fact the responsibility of the ministers of the Governor- 
| General to the colonial House of Assembly. We have already expressed our 
| opinion that the fact of their responsibility is a point which has been conceded, 
| and which cannot be done away 
} point, It is a very differeot thing, as the Duke of Wellington has most justly 
said, “* not to do, and to undo” A thing may be resisted with safety and 
| propriety, which when done cannot be recalled without the utmost peril and a 
manifest breach of good faith. But many other very important questions con- 
nect themselves with, 
the colonial ministry to the House of Assembly, and one of these questions is, 
| we fear, already beginning to produce ditficulty and confusion. We have 
| heard that the appointment of the civil secretary is likely to be disputed, and 
that the Canadian assembly are inclined to require that that officer should be 
responsible to them, and not to the crown, and should have a seat in the house 
| We see very grave objections to such an arrangement, and, indeed, the respon 
sibility of the ministers of the coleny themselves to the house, savours much 
} more of the constitution of an independent state than of a colony. Motives 
of convenience have been alleged for conceding this point, such as the occa- 
sional difficulty experienced by the Governor-General in consequence of having 
| no official representatives in the House ; but many means might have been 
| devised for remedying this defect much more consistent with the usual course 
| of colonial government, than that whch has been adopted. The matter, how- 
ever, has been decided, and upon that decision we must act ; but it still remains 
a question how many, and which of the government officers are to be made 
| responsible to the House of Assembly ; how many, and which are to depend 
| Upon the imperial government. We bope and trust that the Governor-General, 
and the rolers of this country also, will pause and deliberate long before they 
| yield anything farther, still remembering the Duke of Wellington's words, and 
taking them in the sense of a warning, that “It is a very different thing, not 
to do, and to undo.” 

Other measures of vast importance are rapidly coming forward in the colony, 
which must be discussed and settled speedily ; and upon the firmness and 
moderation of the government in dealing with those questions will the ad- 

| herence of Canada to Great Britain depend. The principal difficulties are 
those involved in the Municipal Councils Bill, and in the Education Bill. Is 
| the democratic principle, or is it not, to be recognized to its full extent in 
| these two measures! the latter of which, perhaps, is of the most vital im 
| portance of the two, as upon it will depend for the future the moral condition 
of the people. The liberality of government in giving a large unnual sum, 
to be divided amongst the several districts, according to population, upon the 
condition of those districts subscribing a similar amount to that allotted, surely 
should give the executive some greater power than that which is now pro- 
| posed; and it does seem to us that the machinery with which apparently the 
system is to be worked is the most faulty that could be devised for the purposes 
fo communicating instruction to the lower class. Five or seven commissioners, 
as the case may be, for each township, might, and probably would, answer the 
purpose in view, if they were appointed upon any reasonable principles, and 
retained in office for a sufficient length of time to carry out their views upon a 
| regular plan. But if these commissioners are to be chosen annually, es at 
present proposed, at the township meetings held on the first Monday of Janu- 
ary, In which every habitant on the assessment list hes a vote, the enlv pos 
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cal surveyors, and supervisors of roads and other radical officials—whether the | 


Whether we regret it or not is another | 


or arise out of this concession of the responsibility of | 


- ee 
| not, Canada is such a country as never was before, 
| be again; nor must it be forgotten that the advant 
can be suggested, which we do not believe, 
evils are as cer‘ain as they are gross. 

The rame democratic principles are evident 
and, politically, the dangers are as great from that measure, as they are 
morally from the Education Bill. We cannot peuse here to investigate all the 
details; but one thing is clear, that both these measures, as well as most of 
those advocated by the majority of the present House of Assem 
pecially the strong resistance to a proper measure of registration, have a 
| weighty tendency to encourage the democratic principle in our Canadian pos- 

sessions ; and the queston is, whether it be for the imperial government to 
Oppose or support the ex'ension of that principle We must contend that it 
ought to meet with the most decided discouragement that can possibly be given 
to it, without the violation of any of those pledges by which former ministers 
| have bound the country. The influence of the imperial government upon the 
| feelings and actions of the colonists, is great to a degree which those, who are 
| not intimately acquainted with the subject, cannot conceive; end we must 
| contend, that both in consequence of the past history of Canada, of its present 
state, and of its peculiar position in regard to the United States, it is the 
| bounden duty of the mother country to give every encouragement to the 
| monarchical, and even aristocratic principle—to oppose by every just and con- 
| stitutional means the march of democracy, and to e: courage lovalty and af- 
| fection wherever it can be found. ‘The strides towards a great change have 
of late been very rapid, and we have already pointed out how, step by step, 
the bonds between England avd her most important colony have gradually 
| been broken and narrowed. It only remains to make a few more concessions 
| to democracy, and the total separation from the mother country will be easy, 
| natural, and pleasant, to the Canadian peop!e. But it will not be as the af- 
fectionate child of England that Canada will separate from this country under 
| such circumstances, but as the sworn brother of independent America; and 
the United States may add another star to their fag. 
Nevertheless we will repeat that, notwithstanding all that has been done, 
| notwithstanding every existing difficulty, notwithstanding the concessions that 
have been made, notwithstanding the narrowness of the tie between Great 
Britain and the colony, notwi'hstanding the measures proposed and menaced 
| by the democratic party, we do not anticipate any danger at present. We 
| have two great sources of confidence; the firmness, sense of justice and mo- 
ion of Sir Charles Metcalfe, and the undoubted loyalty of a great majority 
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of the Canadian people. Sir Charles Metcalfe, we are sure, will do nothing 
rashly ; he will not even dissolve the Assembly and appeal to the Canadian 


people without just cause; but if he should be driven to such a measure be- 
fore the natural dissolution of that body, which is now rapidly approaching, he 
| has one very great advantage over Sir Charles Bagot; he has the certainty 
| of strenuous and vigorous support froin the loyalists of the colony. Doubiless, 
| he will do nothing to cast any imputation upon the conduct of his predecessor ; 
| doubtless, he will give no ear to clamour, whether it come from the loyalist 
party or the other ; but his vigour and decision, his suavity and consideration 
n the government of other colonies under very trying circumstances, give us 
the best assurance that he will be resolute in opposing any thing that may have 
| 4 tendency to separate Canada from Great Britain. 
| The whole, however, does not depend upon Sir Charles Metcalf; a great deal 
willdepend upon the govermet of this country, and upon their carrying out 
| that all-important principle announced by Sir Kobert Pec! : the treatment of 
the colony as an integral part of the empire. We shail say a few words upon 
this part of the subject before we conclude. Canada West, or Upper Canada, 
| as it was formerly called, is essentially au agricultural country, and one, the pro- 
duce of which would be immense, if fully peopled and cultivated ; but it 
| be supposed that it will be fully peopled and properly cultivated, except 


is notto 
} avery 
| slow process, unless a much larger amount of capital is embarked than at pre- 
sent in the pursuits of agriculture. The causes why large capital is kept from 
Canada —why the only people, who really benefit by emigration to that country, 
are those who with very smal! capital labour with their own hands—why, conse- 
quently, it is very difficult to find employment for emigrants who heave no capi- 
| tal at all—and why an immense number of those who ancually reach the shores 
of our North American possessions speedily cross the line into the United States 
| —are very evident. It may be asked, indeed, in the first place. are these things 
|so? Are the Canadeans really poor! Is employment difficult to be found '— 
Do numbers of Emigrants cross the line? On the latter point sume contradic- 
tion has lately been given by the Canada Company, in a very useful little book, 
which will be found named at the head of this article It may be sufficient, 
| however, to say upon this question, that the publication above-mentioned natu- 
rally gives the most favourable picture of the state of the colony, and that offi- 
cial papers clearly demonstrate the fact, both that up to a very late period it 
| was difficult to find employment for labour, and that meny of the emigrants 
| proceed very speedily into the United States. Thus in 1840, Lord Sydenham 
| writes: ‘If, however, the emigration should be carried to the extent during 
the season, which their is reason to believe, it is not to be expected that either 
the demand for labour from individuals, or the limited extent to which public 
works can be carried in the finacial state of the province, will suffice to meet 
| the demand for employment ” 
| Ata later period ia that year Lord John Russell writes: “ It is universally 
admitted that the dilficulty of finding employment for emigrants on their arrival 
in British North America, and the facility with which it is procured in the 
United States, are powerful! reasons for the too frequent removal of British sub- 
| jects into the adjoising country.” 











| We could go on with many more of such quotations, but it is unnecessary to 
do so; and, on the other point, it is only requisite to turn the eye to any public 
| report, in order to see that the average capital taken out by emigrants is ex- 
| ceedingly small. There is, indeed, scarcely any man of large capital in Can- 
| ada West, and those who possess moderate fortunes, ranging from ten to fifteen 
| thousand pounds (very few are there indeed of these) generally employ their 
money in other speculations, investing a very small portion in agriculture. — 
These gentlemen principally settled in the colony about the years 1832, 1833, 
and 1834, shortly afer, Mr. Adam Ferguson, of Woodhill, published his obser- 
} vations on Canada, nearly at the same time with the works of Dr Dunlop and 
others. There can be no doubt that those authors did not intend to deceive ; 
| but there can be equally no duub: that when, by their favourable showing of the 
prospects of emigration, settlers of considerable capital were induced to proceed 
| to that country, they were greatly disappointed by the results, and found, afier 
a long tria!, that under the existing relations between England, Canada, and 
| the United States, capi/al cannot in our colony be profitably invested in agricul- 
ture by gentlemen farming with hired labour. 

The question now becomes, what are the causes of this state of things ina 
| country notoriously prolitic, and what are the remedies for the evil? The cau- 
ses are those two great wants,—the want of easy means of transport, and the 
want of acertain and profitable market. To show the difficulty and expense of 
transport we will take two instances. The lowest remunerating price fora 
quarter of wheat to a farmer of Canada West is stated at from 28s. to 30s., 
| and the ordinary expense of conveying that quarter of wheat from Toronto or 

Hamilton, at the Head of Lake Ontario, to England, has been, including all 
charges, 26s. It will be seen, that this is enormous, and operates, of course, 
most balefully upon the commercial communication between this country and 
her colony. To take another instance ; for a barrel of salted beef or pork, con- 
| taining 200 pounds weight, the lowest price the Canadian farmer has a right to 
| expect, after salting and barrelling, is 2 1-2d. per pound, at his own door. 
The price of conveying to England, including re-packing and salting at Mon- 
treal, storage, &c., is about 29s., or one-half of the actual value. It will be 
| easily understood that the great bulk of these expenses are incurred in Canada, 
| the freight beng, comparatively, nothing from the shores of America to the 
| ports of England ; and the necessity of great public works, for the purpose of 
facilitating transport, has been felt by every government, and by every governor. 
Plans have been proposed, and the same, or others, will no dvutt be adopted 
| for constructing numerous and solid roads, and for more completely opening 
the St. Lawrence for the navigation of large vessels. The immense benefits 
derived to the United States by the construction of the Erie canal seems to 
give a practical exemplification of what might be done fur Canada by the im- 
provement of the navigation of the St. Lawrence. The only obstacle indeed 
is the want of funds for such greet undertakings; but we believe that could 
the second o'ject be ubtained, and a secure market insured for Canadian pro- 
duce, money would be easily found for all those operations, which, in return. 
would both draw capital into lony when effected, and furnish employment 
for surplus labour during their progress. In the mean time, however, the want 
of facility of transport naturally increases the difficulty of finding a profitable 
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cannot bat sdmit that very great facilities exist for that rival carrying his pro- 
duce into the Britrsh market also under the name of Canadian prodace. The 
state of things thus brought about is very powerfully depicted by the agricul. 
toral paper called * The Cultivator,” which uses the following words :-— 
«We have already reported, as accurately as was in our power, the produce 
of this year’s crops, and the state they were secured in. We have nothing to 
ad@ on that subject now. Our future anxiety will be, how we can dispose of 
our produce, whether to advantage or otherwise. We regret to say, we do not 
at present anticipate remunerating prices for almost any produce we have to 


sel The lowness of the prices is a convincing proof of the capabilites of | 


the country to yield large returns of beef, pork, mutton, wool, cheese, butter, 
and other articles, if the industry of the people was properly directed, pro- 
tected, and encouraged. 

Hay would not be selling fur 15s. to 20s. the hundred bundles of 1,600 lbs , 
cats for ls. the minut, and other grain in proportion, if the country was not 
capable of producing these erticles in abzndance ; and if it is, butcher's meat, 
cheese, butter, and wool may be manefactured from hay, grain, and roots. We 
import what we might produce, and leave our own producers to langvish in 
poverty. If this be true patriotism, or soand policy, we confess we do not 
understand either the one orthe other. Itis hardly possible to form an ac- 
curate Opinion at present as to the expediency of stall feeding cattle this 
winter, with any prospect of profit or even remuneration. Produce ‘s low, 
and likely to continue so; but it is equally low in the neighbouring state ; 
ard in spring they may send here their stall-fed cattle and sheep, and re- 
duce our market prices ex'remely low, even lower than in their own country, 
because if cattle are once brought here, they must be sold ; and they may 
be brought here to a much greater extent than would be necessary to meet the 
demand.” 

Such is the opinion given by one of the most intelligent of the Canadian 
cultivators; and another of no less experience and talent observes, ‘ barter, 
vaste, an! profusion are the consequences of our want of markets.’’ Such 
are the evils under which Canada West labours; such are the evils which 
prevent large capital from being embarked in the agriculture of that country ; 
such are the evils which restrict emigration in a great degree to the poorer 








classes of this country; such are the evils which prevent the poorest classes | think of 
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emigrants from obtaining certain employment when they do arrive 


bow are these evils to be remedied’ Mr. G'adstone, in 


able speech last year, pointed out the only true means, and Sir Robert Peel | Centuries, the most important colony of Great Britain, reeiprocating continued 


has this year condensed the whole into one sentence—'y treating the colony 
as an integral part of the British empire. Let this principle be acted upon— 
and it is necessary to bear ever in mind that the grand experiment of Free 
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tntrusted only to such persons ss are of tried fidelity, known respectability, and 
reputed intelligence. Inconvenient as a paucity of magistrates always must 
be, and difficult as it is in a thialy peopled country to find persons in every 
respect eligible, yet there can be no doubt it is much better to have few magis- 
trates than bad ones. 
a right to pronounce a decided opinion ; nay, more, « has every right not only 
to protect and encourage the loyal, the respectable, and the intelligent, bat to 
give every inducement to those classes to take part in managing the affairs of 
the colony. So little indeed has beea the encouragement given as yet, thal it 
is an acknowledged and lamented fact in many public documents, that it is 
difficult to induce men of information, property and mind to be put in nomina- 
tion for the House of Assembly, or to take an active part in the proceedings in 
the legislative council when once they have been placed upon the list: so that 
the field is left open to persons who, from character, or position, are subject to 
many very dangerous influences 
justified, but required by every consideration of sound policy to suggest such 
commercial measures as may tend to develope more rapidly the infinite re- 
sources of Canada~—which, by now having in her hands the mitiative of all 
financial measures, she is more competent to do than before ;—but she has also 
strong motives for making some small temporary sacrifices for the same pur- 
pose, in order to gain immense subsequent advantages. Sir John Colborne, 
Lord Sydenham. Sir Francis Head, Sir George Arthur, a!l showed, in different 
ways, that the Canadian people are not difficult to lead ; and it very rarely 
happens that, with judicious management and with no attempt at injustice, the 
convictions of a colony will be found based so firmly as not to yield to the great 
intuence of the parent country 
In England we are not sufficiently aware of this fact, or at least not con- 
sc'ous of half its importance, which has been one of the chief causes of the 
wavering, the hesitation, and the weakness we have displayed. Faction is a 
cowardly dog, which runs barking at ourheels. If we waik calmly on our 
way, he will not approach too near; if we turn upon him, oe will fly in ‘er- 
ror; but if we ren away, he will bite us. Should we s iow fear, or hesitation, 
Or weakness in Canada, most assuredly that colony wil! not be retained for 
twenty. no, nur fora dozen years, at least without bloodshed lamentable to 
On the contrary, however, if, strong in justice and affection for its 
dista ut child, the mother country displays towards 1 the mingled firmness and 
tenderness of a wis« Canada may remain, years, but for 








parent, not ior 


J 
benefits w th us, the greatest mart for our commodities, the best outiet for our 


population, the s ipplier of most of our wants,—a friend, a child, and a sup 
port 


Trade can only be carried out with a certainty of reciprocity in the case of an [Lest any mistake should arise regarding the conduct of the British colonists 
empire and her colonies—let this principle be acted upon, and Canada having ; °! Lower Cansda, from what hes been stated concerning the demeanour of 
secured the best, the natural market for her produce, and obtained a certain, | '®@! province during the rebellion, we beg to point out distinctly that the great 
though a mederate profit, will receive an influx of capital co-equal, or, | Majority of colonists of British origin in the neighbourhood of both Montreal 
perhaps, superior to, the influx of labour Production will be increased in an jand Quebec, displayed the most loyal spirit, and offered every assistance to 
indefinite ratio, agricultural improvement will necessarily develop the vast | government } 
resources of the soil, and industry, and remuneration, constantly acting and pincintitttilinitesinaiiiiily 
reacting upon each other, as they always do, will produce the means of : ‘ 
c on those great eugineering operations, which, in return, will fa- HANDEL. 
c disposal of produce, and augment the wealth to which they owe From a@ late London Paver 
their execution , 

England can do much im this ceurse, but Canada herself must do much also | In my walks through the West-end of London, ! have often prused to take 














order to produce the results that we speak of. She has already dove some- |? Teserential view of a house on the sout r Brook street, a few 
thing, and she mustdo more. On her political tranquility, on her following out | doors fi om Bond-<treet. This build rushed by ite semi- 
tue ses of the mother country, and on her co-operation with Great Britain | © Cular front and bay-windows, and, quinade of time it has 
in th easures devised for the purpose of improving her egricultural and com. been transfornted 4 shop, was once the residcace of a gentleman, a id a 
merc position, depend, she may be assured, her prospec ritv and happiness. — | pat telan ewes f Han EI On evisiting this place las week, and tiading 

1@ most essential point for her consideration is that of protective duties upon jit . newly-burnished modernised fabr ~a ready made linen warchouse—lI 
the frontier of the United States. Were the principle of the absolute neces- could not but re-echo witha sigh Burney’s Sic trar gloria mussicorum 









































sity of such duties not already conceded as regards Canada, both in that coun- | Yet here, while the march of commeres has not wholly overwhelmed senti 
: ° ’ , , 
try and in this, we might eater into some argument to show that the present | Ment, I would fain hope that, after a life of extraordinary vicissitude, of storm 
> t. . | | hir P "OF vor! , 7T 
situatio iat country with respect to the United States, forms an exceptional | 40d sunshine, above all, a life signal int nals of the world, for its example 
case ; that the colony is not in a position to carry the priz es of Free Trade | °! @ great fame suatched from the very jaws of death, the aged musician found 
with her neighbour to an extreme length; but the point being already conceded, | P°a*e In vain may we look on storied window, or illaminated missal, for 
9 igth; but th ng Ice , ; 
th estion in regard to dutics to be levied on United States’ produce entering | Such illustrations of the Bible as are contained tn his oratorios, works on which 
Canada is one of amount. On this part of the subject which involes numerous | the saint-like close of his life affords a silent commentary, by exhibiting the 
v nportant questions, we have no room to dilate ; but we may lay down as | fitai triumph of religion over as haughty a mind, and as self-sufficing powers, 
7! ‘ 7 ; lend a te . . P ‘rene P } Spry r hortti sf 
ble position, that the combined inerests of Great Britain and Canada ab- | #9¢ & temperament of 8 strangely-mingled infirmities a d oy play mt ry. 
5 ely require that the duties should be s as to prevent Canada from b among the most remarkable characters of the sacred writings. Methin St esti 
coming a mere place of trausit for American produce, and also such as to prevent | 8€@ the ver erable figure of the old b'ind bard, led by the hand of friendship to 
that produce from impeding the developement of the resources of the colony ; | his parish church of Hanover squaye ; witness during the service what Arch 
while a due regard shonld be had to prices in Canada itself, so as not to raise | deacon Coxe reports of his “devout posture of humility, and earnestness of 
“4 } 2M at Reh \ 1 7 ? . ar ' tant the wor >riit 
1 nto h which, though acting in another direction, w uld equally later- | *0*** ane ture, and, in @ spectacie so mcons . fe. he pride genius 
7. P 1) r life. see the feel n ich tl $6 »ssiah'’ 
fere with her advance in commercial and agricultural prosperity in the ordinary current of life, see the feelings in which the ‘* Messiah’ and 


The Forwarders of Lower Canada, by no means an unimportant class, who 
t present derive much greater advantages from the transmission of American 
xduce than from the trade of the colony, will doubtless seek to keep the du- 
low as possible, while the great body of the agriculturists may on the 

er hand endeavour to raise them above their due height. Both will be short- 
sighted in their policy ; but it is to be hoped that between the two a just me- 
cium will be foand, and this will in a great measure depend upon the opinious 
expressed, and inducements held out by the imperial government. The consi 
ceration of the Canadian Tariff is ove of very great importance both to Canada 
and to this country, for upon the establishment of a just scale of duties upon 
the frontiers of the colony and the United States, will depend, as far as Canada 
s concerned, the profits of the farmer, the steadiness of prices, and, in a great 
degree, the revenue of the colony; while, on the other hand, the British agri- 
culturist and manufacturer will be 
cainst the fraudulent introduction of United States’ produce ; second, by the 
yuragement that it will efford to emigration ; and, third, by the augmented 


umption of our own anufac tures in the vi olonv. 











whether, and 


The only question which we shall farther touch upon, is, how 


fer, is Great Britain justified, after the concessions which have been made, !n 
erfering in the internal affairs of the colony. Can the imperial government 
remain neutral in the struggle of parties? Ought it to remain indifferent to the 
commercial legislation of the colony? Those who are indisposed towards Bri- 
tish connexion in Canada, and they do not fail to find organs in Great britain, 
exclaim angrily, leave Canada to settle her own affairs. She has her own 
louse of Assembly, her own Legislative Council, her own responsible ministry 
‘Truly, we reply, she has quite enough fer any colony to possess independent of 
the mother country,’and whatever is grasped at more, let the pretences be ever 
yecious, can but have for their 

MH 


object one result. Hf their be any further cor 
needed; if their be any further ind Canada wil 
n find a governor general very much more ornamental than useful. Th» in- 
terests however of ths country and stil! more of the colony itself, as well as 
virhes of the great majority of its inhabitants, whatever the clamour of a 
faction may assert, will jostify Great Britain in resisting farther e 
men s, and carry her triumphantly through any appeal that may be necessary to 
the loyalty of the | This country cannot, and inust cot, remain neuter ; 
she has no right todo so. What hes been conceded 
but if the Opinion be correct, ana we do nots ruple to 


must bec 


cession 


pendence, 





roach 





veople 
has been conceded, and 
cannot 
! 


be changed ; 
eclare it is correct, that the tendency of all the measures of one party | 
weaken the connection between Great Britain and her colony, end ihe tendency 
of all ‘he measures of the other ; that c the 
ggle in Canada be, as we firmly believe, restricted in fact, though not in 
pearance, within those bounds, the duty of Great Britain is clear and evideut 
opport the loyal with firmness and good faith, and we are perfectly certain that 
sie may do so with security also 


€ 





party is to strengtoen section ,—! 








A determined government is always much mort 


secure than a timid one; but when a determined government acis Upon princi- 
pies of just it need not have the slightest dread it is leeble- 





ce and e pity 









ness, either existing or supposed, which always produces insurrections, and the 
confidence of power and assurance of right are certain to prevent or suppress 
t - England, we repeat, cannot remain nevter in the political, social, or 
commercial discussion going on in Canada. She has too many interests 


involved in those discussions not to take a part ; the only thing necessary is & 
choose a wise one ; in politics to resist all farther aggression, while she care 
fully refrains from any attempt to recal what is past ; in commerce, to hold 
Out every ad vantage to her colony, which her other important interests do not 
absolutely forbid ; and in the social concerns of the province to encourage, by 
all those means which a government bas abundant 
the throne, attachment to re 





ligion, zeal, honour and industry, in all the 





private 


relations of life. For the latter purpose, honours and rewards need not be 

ttered with a profuse and careless hand, but they may still have their share 
under the guidance of careful discrimination. Colonists should not be taught 
that t 


1¢ Atlantic is an absolute bar to any of those re compenses which merit 
ght have o»tained in the mother-country ; and when distributed at all, 


very muca greater effect they produce in a colony than at home will render it | 


tne less necessary to be profuse 


scru 


Bat above all things, it is requisite to guard 
asly all offices which imply trust as well as honour from being 
1 unworthy persons. Let 





us no longer hear even a whisper of 


: , 2 
tue magisterial bench being degraded by the elevation of tavern keepers* and 


rude unlettered clowns.” 


Let fonctions of such importance to the equa] administration of justice, 
© the security of the state, to the well-being in every respect to the colony, be 


—_—_— 


‘ 


ery generally reported, though we hope and bel.eve without foundation 
}% 3 suall road swe tavern, not far from Day t 


tha’ a person 
© rammed to the t 


affected, first, by the protection it gives | 


| nearts of posterity. 
| visible in his patrician feautures and dignified 





| 
| 
| 


| 
} 
| 
| 


| 





y at command, loyaity to | 


| advantng 


’ 


‘:Jsrael in Egypt’ 
mastered his 


ine of Roub 


had their And yet his religion had not so far 
ambition but that he ordered and paid for the magnif 
lac on his b, live inthe sight as wellas the 


If the stamp of greatness, of one born for command, be 


origin. 
cent sta- 
tomb, resolving to 
it is not less discernible 
moral qualities. The lineaments of 
Ihe sturdy independence, 


igure, 
in the traits ot his character and in his 


Handel are the faithful index to the inward man 


the inflexible honesty, the commanding genius, the pride, the passion, the be- 


nevolence, in fact, all that would struggle with destiny and risk life itself on a 
favourite object, is there inscribed 

Truth and individoality 
take the freshness of Handel's 
quent idle reproaches addres-ed to him as a plagtarist 
of his magnificent Dettingen “ Te Deum" be found in 
[talian, named Uria, or that traces of ideas and passages borrowed by him 
appear constantly in the old music of Italy and England’ He iss ipported in 
this in the sister arts by the authority of Raphael and Milton, who appropriated 

peachment of their integrity or origi- 

[he spirit and manner are theirs; and surely to 
how to manage them, or display 
acknowledgment even at 


works to perpetuity, and 
a tacit reproof of the fre 
What if the subjects 


Lhe works of an obec ure 


style alone carry on 
fame at this day to be 





whatever suited their purpose, without im; 
t come to the as 
ance of one who 
them effectively, 1s a charitable oflic 
the hands of the original inventor 
Handel's birth was as uncommon in its circumstances a4 
duced on the stave of the world The issue of a marriage contracted by his 
father at a time of life when offspring prang up in 


with good ideas, knows no 


e that deserves 


the being it intro 


i4 rarely expected, must 


him in a most unmusical house, end would have been crushed by parental a 
thority, had not the infant Hercules, by one desperate effort, strangled opposes 
J ‘ ‘ 
tion His genius found an advocate in a prince who saved him from the doom 
of civil law, and, now at liberty to pusue his darling passion, in a few years fis 


progrese is such that Halle will not ho'd him. He goes to Berlin, and makes 
the acquaintance of Buononcini and Attilio, both of whom, curiously enough, 
he afterwards vanquished in a musical contest in London, the composition of 
Muzio Scevola, a success which left him in undisturbed authority at the Italian 


ket. It is seldom that the patient study which formed 


found to co-exist with activity of life, skill in taking 
ircumstauces, or the 
of his youth show how the discordant elements o 
mingled im his being, and that he early learned to 
{ his dramas in the great page 


Hayma 
the mind of Handel is 
of favourable c 
fortune. But the events 
thought and action were 
gather expression end character for the music 
of the world 

On the death of his faher he is found seeking hie fortune in the orchestra 
of the theatre at Hamburg, teaching the harpischord at intervals, and sending 


Opera, in the 





i 
inclination to prosecute yoou 
‘ 


e 








a share of his gains to his mother. An accident here befriended him. Keyser, | 
the composer of the theatre, a man of talent, but of dissolure life, was 
compelled by his debts to absent himself fr his post, and there was no one 


accordingly produced for this theatre his tgp! 
' 


to supply it but Hande!, who 
estras of those days there were two barpsichords, 


ypera, * Almeria.” In the orcl 
to accompany singers at d perform ad lihitum parts, as the fal cy of the accom 
; The honour of presiding at the first harpsichord be 
but it was imagined that a youth of Handel’s 


panyist might dictate 
lor ge d ex ¢ fficro tot 
standing—as yet only fifteen years of age- ) ' 
practised, though less brilliant, musician Bat this was a miscalculation ; the 
t itted himself so much to the chargrin of the secor d 


ne « om pose r 
would waive 


oy persevered, and acq 
accompanyist as to prov ske him, on hed 
assassination, which was fortunately preventea by @ music book that he carried 
buttoned within his coat 

At the house of Sir Cyril Wych, the English minister, he probably rece ived 
his firet inclination to the society and manners of our country. Mattheson, 
secretary to Sir Cyril, was a fine performer on the harpsichord, profoundly 








| ve reed in the science of music, and well read in English literature, for the witty 

part of which, unlike the general.ty of his countrymen, he had a very decided 

taste. Handel eud Mattheson became fast friends, aud enjoyed together many 
adventures to which youth and enthusiasm impart @ strong relish. I par icu- | 
larly recal one. The organist 


travelled thither as rival candidates 
fugues. A smal! condition was he 
what damped their enthusiasm—the civic 49 
the victor should espouse the relict of a sexton Ceceased 
this unexpected acquisition e yo , 
wife, and, laughing heartily, turned their horses heads again towards Hamburg 

Handel in this place saved up a purse to bear his expenses to Italy. 


‘ nd 2 f tic 
mined to preserve his independence of mine and freedom of action, 





On all such points as these, the imperial government has | 


The unperial government also is not only | 


his claim to a more | 


their exit from the theatre, to an act of | 


revolving as they rode many arduous 
wever. attached to success, which some- | 
horities having determined that 
; but, not having taken 
into their account, they would neither organ nor 


Deter- 
he refused, 
politely but firmly, the offer of brother of the Grand Duke of Tuscany to bear 


ni aiaaamiiiiiilii Y 
| him thither free of cost. His progress in Italy (during the eighteenth contusy 
| and earlier, the home of the artist, and a country still charming for the me 

of its candor and passionate recogmtion of beauty) reminds one of M:lon’s. 
| One with difficalty recognises in the personal details of this period the “ sage 
and serious” master of a future day. He is discovered by Scarlatti, playing | 
| harpsichord at a masquerade, in a visor. Corelli's patron, the Carding! Bese. 
b mi, with the cartous taste of many noble amateurs, contrives to hear the two 
celebrated men, Allesandro Scarlatti and Handel, play in rivalry on the harpsi- 
chord. The issue, though provounced positively by some in favour of Sear- 
j latti, was probably one of divided honour. !t is certain that the Italian was so 
| conscious of Handel's superiority on the organ that he crossed himself in re- 
verence whenever he mentioned his name, and attended whenever he expected 
| that there would be an opportunity of hearing him on thet instrament. The 
| passionate Handel and the mild Corelli (does not the genius of their music 
| speek in these designations’) may now be placed in contrast .Corelli was 
leading a new composition of Handel's at his friend the cardinal’s, when after 
several ineffectual attempts to attack the overture in the spirited iehente de- 
sired by the composer, the German lost patience, snatched the violin from bie 
haod, aad showed him what he intended. “ Ma caro gassone,” was Corelli's 
mild reply to this indignity—* this music is in the French style, with which I 
am unacquainted !" , 





The elegant and spirited youthful musician inspired a dangerous attachment 
at this (ime, and was pursued by a celebrated singer, the mistress of a noble. 
j man, with offers that he had the prudence to avoid He may have remembered 
| the prompt stiletto which not many years before hed finished the amour of Hor- 
tensia 7 > wr Hla; but Prather attribute hie triumphant virtue to a consti- 

| tutional indifference to the sex, which, however deplorab J i 
social point of view, is certainly one of the mo ; de Mun walbanene th . 
man of lofiy aspirations and who builds foreternity. Ret ining from Italy, he 
enters the service of the Elector of Hanover, conjointty with bie old friend 
| Steffani, and his celebrated chamber duets ay pent emulation of that master. 
| In 1710, being then twenty-six years old, he makes hiv first visit to England, 
| stave a year, writes an opera, ind ie so flatteringly received that in 1712 he 
| repeats his visit,-and receiving a pension of £200 a year from Queer (Anne, 
| quite forgets Hanover. But kings, says the adage, have long arms; and two 
| yeare afterwards he found this to hie dismay, by the Bronewick dynasty ascend- 
ing the throne. For a time he is unwilling 40 appear at court, but at length 
| peace is made by & stratagem, and his emoluments are gradually increi-ed to 
| £600 a year He is now frequently found at the house of Mr. Adama, at 
Barnelms, and at the Eari of B irlington'’s, where he meets Pope, Arbuthnot 


and Gay under the greatest disadvantage that a proud man can possibly labour 

~that of speaking a broken langus ge. He may also be traced to a residence 
of a different kind—to a ruinous house in Aylesbury street, Clerkenwell, te- 
nanted by Thomas Britton, the famous musical amall-coalman, where it was 
the fashion for the rank and we alth of the day to meet in se arch of musical plea- 
sure At this house Handel's leader, Dubo roh, then 
| duced to notice, and 


1 boy, was firet intro- 
tanding on a stool Rut the 
| foundation of Handel's great prosperity during a series of nine years, in which 

he possessed supreme role at the Ital criainly laid at Cannons, 


played a violin concerto 


in Ope ra, we 


| while he was with the Duke of Chandos. During thie period, at which the 
| Opera was sustained by a noble private subscription, Handel composed the 
mosic, engaged the singers, managed the ree ipta of the house, and sat the 
harpsichord nightly. His exquiste manner of accompanymg—for which « 
siag'e violin part and bass, the total score of many of his songs, would give 
frequent opportunity —attracted the attention of the audience, and raised the 
corresponding jealousy of singers. One of this class, chegrined at the marked 
attention paid to the harpsichord in preference to his own eroging, declared that 


if ever Handel again played hin a similar trick he would jump down on the 


instrument and put a stop to the twterruption cried the humor- 
ous manager, ** you be so kind and tell 
| mede night ven you vill jump, and I vill advertiehe inde bills; and I shall get 
grate deal more money by your jumping than I shall get by your singing.” 
Lhe roars of the orchesvra at thie repartce may be inne rned 


* Oh! oh!” 


jump, vill you!’ Very well 


eure: 


Whether his temper may not sometimes 
imperious, Twill not t 
ra and the nobi!it 

dreadful to himself, though—suc 
ends’’—ultimately the cause of 


of the 
lis contest with the 


yave been in fault, or his away 


singers too ndertake to say, but 


singe y, however it arose, bad immediate consequences very 
power that ‘shapes our 
Han 
1 Farinelli, though becked 


f three 


his the mysterious 
higher fortune, 
n of Porpora, Hasee 
| by the aristocracy, sti!) maintained his course He entered for a term 
| years into partnership with Heidegger, t! eure i the Haymarket by humn- 
| self, subsequently removed to Lincoln’s-inn-tields, and lastly joined Rich at 
| Covent-garden At this time his roin wes accumulating, and the cousumma 
tion was the sacrifice of his whole fortune. the savings of a life. He withdrew 
from the funds £10,000 to meet his engagements, and entered into heavy be nds 
Here was the lofty principle of the man, 
| but its exercise nearly cost him his | “ht arm was disabled by a stroke 
| of palsy, his brain was disordered ; ond the extravagance of his passion during 
| his partial fits of insanity is described os having been unusually dreadful. Mad 
he died at this crisis, he must inevitably have followed his own operas to obli- 
vion, and his memory by this time have been nearly effaced. 


d of boundless fame 
| del, disdaining the oppositi 


| to satisfy elaine that still remained 


le lier 


At Aix-la-Chapelle he now endured vapour-baths that would have sufficed 

for three men, and, after the evaporation of his grosser humours, with spirit 

| sublimed and mind unclouded, regularly sat down to the organ in the chapel of 
| a neighbouring convent to commune with bis higher nature, and doubtless to 
thank God for the preservation of his health aud genius, What organ sounds 
must these have been! The nuns who listened io him thought him inspired, 
and could neither attribute his rapid recovery, nor his performance, to any 
thing short of a meracle. 
| The first 


year a‘ter his return to London his fortune began to amend; he 
wrote two operas for Lord Middlesex, and made altogether about £2,500,— 
| But his temper was not so softened as to lead him to make any concessions to 
| those who had injured or oppressed him. Now came his great oratorios, 
by reflection on the religious character of tne English people. ** Ee- 
| ther,” “ Deborah,” and the ‘* Mesiah,"’ firet appeared, and organ concertos be- 
| tween the acts formed a popular attraction. A characteristic story of his pro- 
| found contempt for all composition but his own is related by Burney, respecting 
| a clergyman who had the innocent ambition to publish some organ concertos, 
| and to innclude Handel's name for show among the list of subscribers. A mes. 
senger having called one morning, end respect! ly intimated this desire, the 
| musician, who was shaving, suddenly turned round, his face half covered with 
lather, and exclaimed, ‘Taman your seluf* yo to the deyvil—a parson 
make concerto! why he no make sarmon’” These itious of temper show 
relics of the old still lingering in the new man 
His good fortnne continued in Lond »srance of the ‘‘ Me via,” 
and then began to droop, and in 1741 he resolved to retrieve it in Ireland. The 
happiness of Handel's life is greatly dimumished in ovr idea by reflecting on the 
| miserable manner in which he must have realised his own conceptions; the 
| thin chorus and wretched want of precision to which be hetened lt woe atthe 
| Golden Falcon, at Chester, on his way to Ireland, that he attempted to get up 
a rehearsal of the ** Messiah A chow man, named Jansen, had been recom- 
| mended to him as a serviceable base, bat did nothing but blunder, and Handel 
| was never very far from the confines of his patience. “ You schauntre!, cned 
he, * tit you not dell me dat you could sing at soite “ Yes, sir,” wae the re- 
| ply, “and so | can, but not at first sight.” “« Measiah .” 
Dublin was the firet to put the true stemp on the oratorio of the NeCueS 5 
this con‘eesion is due to the musical discernment of Jrelane But Swift, who 
| hated Handel, and who would have treated him and Boononcim, had their 
names afforded as malicious rhymes, precisely in ihe ® yle that he treated Dit- 
| ton and Whiston, was highly annoyed at the commotion raised by Handel's pre- 
sence, and exasperated with his choir for being found ficdling with hin in Fish- 
| amble-street. He addressed an exhortation to the Kev Ue John Wynne, pre- 
centor of St. Patrick’s, which is highly charseteristc Speaking of the room 
in Fishamble-strect, he continues intreating my said seb deen and chapter 
to punish euch vicars as shall ever appear there, a8 eongete , fiddlers, — 
trumpeters, drummers, drummajors, of im any sonal quality aceordin i - 
| flagitious aggavations of their respective disovedience, rebellion, pertidy, @ 


fo ince ] 


and 


eba! 






nt il the appe 


ngratitude 

From Ireland, the composer, after 4 *tay of eeveral months, returned to Lon- 
don, to pursue an uninterruped career of prosperity until his death—nine years 
before which, however, he passed in blindness through the visitation ofa = 
serena. At first this affliction threw him into deep despondency—for he < 
| not take the organ at his oratorior, and Smith, the son of his ane 7 
ring the fi.st year sustained this duty for him. But he remedied ~~ peg 
sight by eacessive practice, and was soon again in condition to be ~ on 
organ, where while he cuv'd he played the solos from memory, but ater 


exiemporised them. It was deeply affecting to see this old blind Samson—the 


, , ” e his obei 
t's post at Lubeck was vacant, and the two friends | hero of his own neble pathetic “ total eclipse —led forward to mak 


sanc the audience 

“To he last, Handel was the same irritable being. A few weeks a ~ 
death he quarrelled with his amanuensis Smith, and dinsoivol ann stose> 
friendship of thirty years’ standing. He, however, yielded to the jus pon 
septations of Smith's son, and, receiving the sacrament on @ general paneer 
tion, foretold the day of his dissolution, which happened, as he had pr ’ 
on a Good Friday. 


* Probebly measing “ your «tuff. 
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(Continued from Allnon of Apri 15th) 
FROM KHARKHCFY TO MOSCOW, BY KOORSK, AROL, AND TOOLA 


For a considerable distance after our departure from Kharkhoff, our route 
lay through a country of such unbounded richness and fertility, that it appeared 
as if formed by the hand of nature not merely for the granary of Russia alone, 
but for the whole of Europe. Fields upou ‘ields of the finest corn extended as 
far as the eye could reach, while the universal neainess and comfort every where 
visible in the surrounding cotteges afforded 4 picture of substance and pros 
perity the eye loved to dwell upon. ‘ : 

Night had set in with a beautiful stream of moonlight as we reached the 
first post house, which, in addition to an external appearance similar to that 


which I have previous!y described as beionging to the whole of the habitations | 


of this fertile region, possessed an equal, 1 not superiour, degree of promise 
within, its interior being marked with a degree of cleanliness and order which 
could not be surpassed, wh le ove part of its decorative property excite de m- 
siderable surprise both in my companion and myself, and which nay easily oF 
conceived when I mention that it consisted of a series of very finely executed 
engravings from Shakespeare, wii h suspended ageinet the wall were viewed 
with mingled pride and rr verence by ther proy nevor, though whether this feel 
ing originated in the reputation of the Dard, (which, by the by, | may 0s er 
is regarded with the utmost veneration throughout [ussia,) of the beauty of 
the pictures themselves, I could not ascertain. 

While waiting fur the relay of horses, a strain of music some thirty or forty 
yards distant burst upon the ear, st was the wild, half pleasing, hait meian- 
choly ballad of the ** Troika,” a favourite song of the Muscovite peasantry, and 
on the present occasion was sung with a sw J melody far s perior to 
the general execution of its performance. This vocal concert proceeded from 
a gipsy encampment about the distance | have mentioned from the post house, 
and must have been the effusion of some five or six youthful voices conjoined 
in a chorus, the effect of which, in the dead silence eround, was pleasing beyond 
measure. 

We rattled on towards Koorsk, nothing occurring to disturb the rap d mo- 
notony of our route, except a slight incident partaking some what of a ludicrous 
character which happened to myself 

During our journey | had been acquinng trom m 
lesson in the Russian language, and resolving to tyke an early Opportunity of 
ascertaining ‘he progress and efficiency of my atlainments, took 
the slight i lay occasioned by our changing horses at one of the post houses to 
inquire the name of the neat silage we were ap) roaching trom a gentleman, 
who was standing near, attired wih the veual 
garment of sheepskin, which traneferred from the back 
of the b ped, (their pe reonal difference being scarce 
where the natures of both were so very nearly similar.) answered 
poses of the combined articles of wearing 
countries ar6 generauy (iu his estimation, 
with 

The boor muttered something in reply, in a voice which appeared marvel: 
lously Like a sound hovering betwixt a grunt and @ growl, bat the which being 
wholly unintelligible to my organs of hearing, | repeated the question, assum 
ing at the same time an air of impr 
equivalent to the magnitude of the information I sought to obtain. 

Half bewildered with fright, the fellow repeated his gutturals, in what I 
suppose was intended to representa tone of the fullest and most distinct enun 
ciation, and I was at length enabled to make out that he was actually expre 
sing the name of the place I had demanded, but, saints defend me ! 
a term: its very harshness even was nothing in comparison with its length and 

strength, which embodying consonants enough to have paralyzed even a Welch 
man th any effort at pronunciation, almost caused me a dislocation of the jaw 
merely on making the attempt 

I much regret my inability to afford a correct version of it to the reader, but 
if he will only schoo! himsel/ » th articulation of something 
ing, Spzqvkbylriskgshyezki, he will be certain not 
mark ! 

It was a cle: 
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The city itself is situated in a valley ; there are a variety of gardens and 
pieasure grounds laid out aud preserved with infinite taste and care, the whole 
studded with innumerable villas, and presenting in its /oud ensemi/e a tableau of 
the most pleasing and p cturesque nature, heightened by the Kusso-Tartarie 
character of the buildings of some of the churches, which possess a striking 
effect when placed in comparison beside the handsome modern dwellings of 
which the town is for the most part composed 

The streets are broad, clean, and well paved, provided with trottoirs, and the 
whole exhibiting the opulence of its inhabitants, as as the good govern- 
ment of iterulers. One object worthy of observation is a handsome triumphal 
arch, one of the many erected thro ighout the empire on the expulsion of the 
French in 1812, although the arms of the eached thus far into 
the Muscovite territory 

Tho population, as far as T could learn, cons'sts of about 20,000 souls, at 
least that may be esteemed the average estimate ; though on some occasions, 
for instance, during a brisk period of traffic, the influx of strangers 
the event, whose stay may some time: 
led to the belief of its being of far greater magnitude, since, n¢ twithstanding 
the great drawback I have mentioned to commercial enterprize in Russia, viz., 
the want of water carriage, and the enormous expense attending the transport 
of merchandize by land, a considerable trade is carried on in Koorsk, equal to, 
i not surpassing in a comparative degree, that of any 
empire , with the exception perhaps of Moscow itself 

he bazaars are particularly handsome, and abounding in goods of every de 
scription, from the shawls of Ceshmere to the bijouterie and other fancy articles 
of the Magazins des Modes in the Palais Re Theie are ) 
extensive Manufactories for the construction of broad cloths, and Jeat! 
produce of which has a very great and general circulatio 
of Russia. 

The military force of tho city averages about four thousand men—artillery, 
cavalry and infantry, Cossicks and ges d'armes, included. I hed an opportu 
' of seaing a brigade of the mtaniry, who, in complete marching order, were 
executing @ Varioty of field manceuvres on the column system 
Louis the Eleventh used to say that soldiers were a description of animal 
whose hard heads were only fit to be used as anvils for swords and maces: 
which caustic and by no means flattering remark, had he been living in the pre- 
sent day, he might with some degree of truth have applied toa Russian column 
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Firm, yet heavy and inert, the concentrated masses stood either is fi 
wall, or moved as if some secret spring directed and controlled th and 





bodies of the whole to a well ordered piece of mechanism: thus affording to 
the beholder some proof of the justice of the observation r them 
made by a monarch of a very different stamp, except in possessing a similar 
propensity to biting sarcasm and sardonic ridicule, Frederick the Great, whose 


general character of the Russian soldiery was, “ They might be beaten, but 
never broken.” 


vrding 


It must not, however, be concealed that this system, however adm 
€ point of view, is equally productive of considerable evil in 
will, perhaps, cause a regiment of a thousand men 
irom the grape and carisier of ay enemv's guns, that may xterminate nine 
tenths of their number, the remai der sill remaining firm and unshaken in 
their position ; but it greatly deteriorates from, if not alt gether destroys, any 
Approach to energy and decisio: 
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i ' 1 Ol character; as, for instance, in the case at 
Friedland, where some Russian co! amus, on that sanguinary day, formed upon 
the ice, maimtained the combat till it was bre ken beneath them, and they we re 
almost utterly extermmated by 1¢ hre of a French battery on their right ; aad 
regarding which | have heard it observed, by a distinguished French otfiee r of 
high rank, recently deceased, who himself, then a young man, was present 
on the oceasion, * That the disc pline was perfect, but if there had only been 
a single officer to have uttered the magic words 

French mast have been overpowered; since the 
and a single weak battalion of light mfantry 
the numerical strength of their opponents 
their part would have turned the p 
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, did not amount to a tenth part of 
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instant 

It was after we had performed abvut fifty miles of the journey subsequent to 
our departure from Koorsk, that I very quickly became sensible = oun now 
within the real Muscovite dominion, or the boundaries of Russ a Proper. Hi- 
therto the lands we had traversed had been chie(ly those of the D = ae the 
Ukraine, with the military colonies, where the system of slavery d - not ex- 
st; and in those intermediate parts where it did, the pr 





pesition on 





4 ort { “ordno 
vortses, or free agriculturists, h een so great as scarcely to render it per 
cept le now, however. the vov ager is at once m ide aware. in the vwarie 
As » m is 
villages through wh he passes, that he is ina ry enbinct te a vere 
1 is In a < t ct to a very ‘ 
rent rule. by serving the utter degradation of its inhabitants nd the « 


rative authority aad importance, at least | 
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| render them, in sloth, sullenness, and ignorance, ecercely one degree removed 
| from the brute species. Heaven speed the exertions of those high-minded no- 


blemen, say I, who wisely and gradually, with a disregard to self-interest, are 





effecting a thorough reformation in the habits and condition ef the serfs on their 
| Various estates. 


| From Koorsk to Orel, the seat of the government of that name, we scarcely 















lor and filth, which, abounding elike in their habitations and their own persons, | Jaid waste around the doomed and ill fated soldiery, is too well known to merit 


observation h but three brigades of hussars, commanded it is said by Murat 
in person, (which is by no means unlikely, from the daring nature of the act 
itself, passed between two divisions of the Russian Grand Army, and penetrat- 





| ing as far as this city, while occupied in collecting the objects of their advance, 


ever quitted the carriage, it being evident, as the reader may suppose, from | 


the description already given, there was nothing to see, or any information to 
be obtained, during this part of our route. On one occas‘on only 1 ventured 
to approach a hut, Or hovel, that possessed 2 somewhat better exterior than 
the rest; one glance within, however, was perfectly sufficient, and the odour 
(not of sweets) which issued from the same at my approach, quickly caused 
| me to wheel about, and retrace my steps to the britshka, my bands retaining a 
firm compression on the nasal promontory of the olfactory organs, as 4 precau 
tion against all sorts of plague and pestilence, disagreeable visions of which 
| burst upon my startled fency 
Our stay at Orel was not prolonged beyond two days; a period, however 
productive of considerable disappointment in the interest | hed been led to an- 
| ticipate regarding it. It is stated in the Russia 
of coasiderable prosperity, with a populatior 
whabitants. If this is correct, a person we 
ng from ite external appearance. 

It is situated on the streame of the Oxha and Oorlik, the latter of which runs 
through it; and the compound of villanous smel!s proceeding therefrom is 
enough to suffocate the whole of the biped species dwelling beneath its habi- 
tations. The upper part of the town contains some handsome buildings ; but 
still, after Koorsk, they seemed to wear a dead-alive sort of look, contrasting 
strongly with the cheerfulness everywhere preva'ent in and about the latter 
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not be led to suppose it, judg- 











were discovered, surrounded, and charged home by a swarm of Cossacks and a 
large body of regular cavalry. 

After the first crash, the conflict was almost one of hand to hand, the invaders 
suffering severely, great nembers who were afterwards found disabled on the 
conclusion of the combat, being made prsoners. Their gallant leader, how. 
ever, eventually sueceeded in effecting his retreat, although after sustaining a 
very heavy loss; and, what was of much more importance at the time, com. 
pletely failing in accomplishing the object of his daring enterprise—and that too 


| at the very moment it seemed within his grasp. 


official returns to be a place | 
of upwards of thirty thousand 


| inside and out 


,at adistance from the city, its great extent, and the various churches | 


and monasteries rising in the midst, give it an effect by no means unpleasing ; | 


yreviously- formed concep 


There is a large mili- 
time we remained, 


a closer proximity, however, invariably lessens the 
tions or expectations of the traveller on approaching tt. 
tary force stationed here; vat of whom, during short 
had only an opportunity of seeing a few detached parties 
About seventy miles from Orel we passed, ata village called Seergefskoi, 
a spectacle which, in my estimation, formed, if not the most interesting, at 
least the most pleasing object we had hitherto fallen in with since our quitting 
the Caucasus, and which consisted of the park, grounds, and chateau of the 
Prince Gagarin ; the whole entirely in*the English style, and exhibiting a pic- 


urpassing anything I had yet f 





ture of eplendowr, opulence, and comfort : faller 
in With. 

From thence to Too'a but little pres 
attention. ‘The latter city, termed the Birmingham 
cular observation, great seat of her manutlec'ure 
for the construction of arms for the Imperial forces throughout the 
Most unfortunately, however, on our arrival, we found it had scarcely began 
to recover from the ad reduced 
Lhe greater part of the city to beggary and ruin, and which, In the burnt and 
blackened appearance of the buildings around, presented a frightful and me- 

| lancholy picture of misery and desojation. 
By this most unhappy event it is asserted 
one thousand private dwelling-houses, the greater part of the principal manu. 
factories were destroyed, as well as several churches, the oldest in Iussia, 
vhich bad existed since the period of the Krim Tartars, and were 1 
with the utmost veneration by its inhabitants, as the earliest temples of their 
| worship et the period of the nation’s first conversion to Christianity, on the 
baptism of the Czar Vladimir, and his marriage with the sister of the Greek 
[Eemperor, Basil.* 
The prosperity of the city commenced during the reign of Peter the Great ; 


| who, either from the devotion it had invariably exhibited towards the fortunes of 
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that, in addition to upwards of 
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the house of Romanoff, from its first accession to the throne, or, what is more pro- 

i so rich in min‘rals 
of every descriptionpespecially in iron, was the first to ¢ tablish there its infant 
manufa ‘ant protection 


bable, from the district of which it forms the capits 


veen attended t 





tories, the vi f whicl 








e most jealous care by his successors. 

It continued to increase in population aud extent, the improvements in its 
various branches of manufactures keeping equal pace with its progressive 
lisastrous and destructive fire which occurred, 
nearly the whole fruits of the labours and industry of upwards of a century were 


at one blow destroved. 








idvancement ; when, by the first ¢ 


The activity, energy, and liberality of the it sovers 
of the most beneficial results in 
| former prosperity, when the second event which | have mentioned, of a similar 
nature, again reduced it to utter ruin 
At the period of our arrival, the Goverament manufactory for muskets and 
fire-arms of every description, for the use of the army, was the only one of any 
| note that had been re-« !; and even here, in many 
J i without having been covered ina 
| be ng no demand for their immediate 


gh were veg nning 





restoring some de gree of its 


to be pr pductiv 
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instances, the 


ill, there 





blackened and ruined walls remain 





occupahon. 


| Notwitstanding, however, this disparaging exterior, it was a pleasing spec- 
| tacle to observe the cleanliness, order, and attention which prevailed, and 
which, everywhere remarkable throughout all the government works and offices 


in Russia, forms a sad contrast to the filth and abomination of the dwellings of 
| the lower orders of the country; and which repeatedly made me wish in bitter- 
| ness of heart for the publication of an Imperial Ukase, founded on the old pro- 
| verb, ‘* That the heaviest punishment you can inflict upon a dirty person, is 
compelling him to keep himsel! clean.” 

I have mentioned the district as abounding in mineral resources, sufficient, I 
| have been given to understand, to supply the manufactories of the entire city 
j} in the he glish reader, or rather the English 

traveller in Italy, will better understand its value, when I state that the’richest 
| domains of the celebrated and wealthy Prince Demidoff are only a short dis 

| tance from Tvola. + 
A part of the hotel in which the traveller is domiciled during his stay in the 


| city, is devoted toa bazaar of fancy articles of the workmanship so much 
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| 








tht of its prosperity ; but the 





; admired in Western Europe, in which chains, rings, snuif-boxes, and other 


| select morceaux of bijouterie are to be purchased for une third the price wsually 
| paid for similar articles at St. Petersburg, so very expensive even in this 
| trifling particular is the trensit of goods by land-carriage, which mode alone can 
| be employed in Russia 
By the by, I shou!d not oimit to mention, for the reader's information, that 
commercial transactions in this country are by no means conducted on the 
principle of the “ no abateme in London, or the “ pris fixe’’ of Paris, 
but, un the coutrary, the Eastern mode is the one more general'y resorted to,— 
| the dealer comme 
| the buyer offerin 


t system” 


cing by demanding ten times the amount be intends to take, 


g en egual sum less than he intends to give. 
} Ofthis I afforded a personal example; the more mortifying to one’s amour 
propre, from the circumstance that by the experience I had gained, I was led to 





believe myself well upon my guard, and periectly secure against ail such little 
t informed, therefore, of the price of a very beautiful 


, eee af 
confidence, offered half the sum demanded 
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box, Lat ence, 





Three stages from Moscow, we stopped for a short time at the village of 
Lapatee: the hotel of which is certainly of the queerest and most original 
of its kind I ever remember to have met with, and assured!y must have 
been built after the model of Noah’s aak, or the floating chape! of the river 
Thames. 

It was a lor g, low building, extending half way up the street, constructed 
entirely of wood, on the principle I have just mentioned ; and from having 
been only recently erected, presented a whimsical spirit of uniformity both 
I must not, in justice, however, omit to mention, that its 
accommodation was excellent; and possessed (the rarest of rareties, nm 
Russia,) clean beds, end every other re julsite a wearied traveller could desire 

Within seven or eight miles of Moscow, the summit of a rising ground 
brought us in full view of the old and venerable city—a glorious, a mazni- 
ficent spectacle,—its varions domes, minarets, spires, and palaces, ‘ iowering 
in their pride of place,” forming a melange, at once equally unique and 
splenaid. 

We stood up in the carriage, the better to gaze on the superb panorama be- 
fore us—the remembrance of past ages, in their wild romance and st rring 
interest enkindling feelings of the most vivid description—when a misty cloud 
settled over the city ; and in the next instant we were soused and deluged with 








| a perfect torrent of rain, all high-flown ideas and sentiments being utterly lost 


; Upon our | 


| The fellow snapped at the offer like a cormorant,—a suppressed twink!e of the 
eye evivently expressed his satisfaction at having caught a greevhorn at last, 
as he directed my attention to several other articles: but the entrance of the | 


j at once imparted to me Ibe information of my hav ng been 
so disturbed my serene gravity o r, by such a direct blow at once 
l uinan mind l 
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the pockei—@orming | caiion sufficient to have raffled the dignity and deco- 
rum of the whole united sects of Stoics, Platonics, Socratics, and every other 
class of philosophic gentry, that, addressing a very strong adjuration to the 
| prooriet rs visual organs, | quitted the boutique 
One fine old church, situated in the principal street, still remains, having 
escaped the fate of the others in the general destruction, and stands a mouu- 
iment fo lection ef bygone s it was the most ancient | had vet met with 
in the course of our progress, and possesses in the eve of the beholder, who 


tterly sav age stale of the country at the period in which it was 
erected, an interest far superior to that instilled by the glittering and gorgeous 
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Moscow, is remarkable for being the extreme 
uvading forces reached in 1812; and which 
beleagured French of the peril of their situation, 

| they were off, and surrounded 
When Napoleon at last resolved upon his ever-memorable retreat, the li 
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in the how! of dismay with which, midst a whirl of hurry-scurry, tugging, 
pulling, and exclaiming, we shouted out to shut up the britshka,—be/fore which 
could be accomplished, however, we contrived to get tolerably weil soaked ; 
but the inconvenience of which, though somewhat annoying at the moment, 
was speedily forgotten, as I found myself domiciled in the resilence of Mrs 
Howard, (to which I most strongly commend all travellers, in the elegance 
' h comfort, of which I absolutely luxuriated, from the ler 


which had transpired since I had witnessed any thing of a similar 
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eof my amiable travelling companion. I much 
n several weeks at Moscow before resuming my journey to St. 
Petersburg, while he himself was obliged to proceed, on a service of a partic- 
l , to the eastward, previous to retuning to the capital. We there- 
but I trust that he as wel] as myself, sometimes glances back 
journey, and previously exciting life, nm the Caucasus, with 
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pleasurable feelings which ever recur to my own mi: 


wished to rema 


nar nature 
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reminiscence. 





SHERIDAN KNOWLES’S NEW PLAY OF THE 
“ SECRETARY.” 

There is one peculiarity in Mr. Knowles’s recent productions which must 
have s‘ruck even the most casual observer, and that it is the extreme frank: 
of his female characters in all affairs of the heart. When they entertain a 
sion they make no secret of it. Their declarations of attachment are fr 
quently quite ur t oly received, 


aes 
: 
In one of his man she adores, 








solicited by the object of it, and are sometimes c: 


recent pieces Lydia falls at the fect of the 











scizes his hand to cover it with her kisses, implores him to take pity on 
her, ‘*ble:ses him for his words,’ when he bi her not wholly despair, 
but call on him to-morrow, by which time he will make up his mind on her 
request. By precept and example he constantly discourages the notion that 
a woman ‘should be wooed and not unsought be won.” He reverses the 
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natural position of the sexes; it is Apollo who fl 


His lac have all on 





their manner—tile w 







e excuse for the freedom « 1 
of the the sincerity of their attachment. He has no opinion oi the 
virtue that can sacrifice inclination to feelings of duty and self-respect. She 

hose history was a bl linent, 


ink—who never told her love, but let conceal: 
the bud, eat : Q 
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of female excellence, but as a cold and cauticus prude. H inuelly r 

at the correctness that succeeds in disguising or trifling desire, acd holds up 
ation those who rush to the gratification of their passion all 
nventional barriers raised by the world against the contract of jual 





alliances. Jn the ‘‘ Secretary” Lady Laura Gavesion, the sole daughter and 
heiress of a great duke, the descendant of a loag line 
learns that her poor and humble lover is of illegitimate birth, but 
to marry him, be ! his worth.” Situations of 








ause ‘“‘her heart is wedded to 
this kind afford room for some excellent stage sentiments, which lose none 
of their effect by frequent repetition. Those adventitious advantages of rank 
and fortune which fall to the lot of but few can be run down, and that no- 
ility of soul which every person can flatter himself he posses salted 
as the sole test of true greatness. With this sort of feeling ave not much 
sympathy, even when we see it exhibited on the stage. We are afraid the 
world would not be mended if ladies of rank commonly wedded their footmen, 
mperament, must think 


that self-control! 















f Mr. Knowles’s wari 
that moch of the h appiness ind virtue of society depend on 
and those outward observances which are oftener the result of habit than of 
Even the writers who would persuade us that rank and fort 


ind, in Opposition to poet 








prince ple i ine are 
toys, show but little confidence in their own sentiments Their hero, for the 
magnanimity with which he has borne himself as a beggar, is recompensed 
with a golden shower as plentiful as that wh fell upon Danae, and for the 











contempt which he has shown for birth is rewarded with a cornet, whi is 
placed upon his brow as the crowning act of human felicity. In all the annals 
of romance we do not recollect an instance in which the author has had the 
courage to preserve the stain of illegitimacy on his hero's birth, though he has 
abundantly proved that such an accident in no w ay derogates from his worth 
ind nobility of spirit 

A more general objection to Mr. Knowles’s recent dramas is, that their 


r 300 





whole subject is made up of love, to the exclusion of every oth ce of in- 
terest. Eyen their titles indicate their nature; we have “ Love,” and “ Lov 
suis” and the ‘* Love Chase.” ‘To read his plays, one would imagine 
that the sole business of life was making love ; that the human heart was ten- 
but one passion; that there were no people in the world but those 
yut of their teens; and that St. Valentine’s day, the time for cooing 
ring, lasted all the year round. With the imagination of a true poet, 
tact of a great dramatist, he throws away his advantages by confining 
1 mself to a field which he treads til] it is barren. The painter who should ob- 

ly limit himself to the delineation of one beautiful face, or to the repre- 
sentation of one charming prospect, would scarce ly act 









more unwisely than 





Mr. Knowles in declining to exhibit more than one aspect of humanity, 
that one scarcely the strongest or most dramatic. Large as was Shaksp , 

| genius, we venture to say that he would have tired his rescers had he made bis 
‘Romeo and Juliet” serve for the text of twenty other dramas, omy slightly 





varying the incidents and characters 

These remarks apply generally to Mr. Knowles's late pieces, and are made 
with no view to diminish his well-earned reputation, but to attract h's notice to 
as the consequence ot an errorin judgment na i by want 
of invention ; but which, if persisted in, will, we fear, seriously affe ct his po- 
pularity. Of the drama produced at Drury lane, on Monday, we are happy to 
remark th The plot 





what we regard rather 








at it is agreat improvement upon most of its predecessors. 





| is taken from Mr. James's novel of ** The King’s Highway,” not the best piace 


hsport with them for the maintenance of the | 


| productions. 


he result is so far fortu- 





for any dramatic writer to look for his materials, but 
nate that the scenes are invested with a kind of historical interest ; and, though 
there is still enough of love making to satisfy Wiss Prue herself, these situa- 
tions are varied by others of graver interest, In which we catch glimpses of the 
stirring events of a remarkable period, and the desperate ventures of stern and 
strong minded men We hone that the very favouratle effect of those scenes 
n which Colonel Green opposes the Jacobite plot to murder the king, and in 
which he reveals to his nephew, Wilton, the perils he had unde rgone as the 
champion of a falling cause, and the villany of Lord Byerdale, will mduce the 
author to tern his atte ntion to a style of composition which we sure may be 
Im these passages there were manly feeling 
in the author's recent 





mnade to vield him new honours 
and masculine eloquence, qualities not very observ able 

We have already hinted that the leading dent of the play, the passion of 
Lady Laura Gareston for Wilton, the humble secretary of Lord Byerdaile, is 
sufficiently extravagant, yet it is only justice to add that the author has made 
neces which go far to excuse it. Possessed herseif of every 
accustomed to their enjoyment, satiated 
with homage, she holds these advantages lightly, and. with notoural inconsisten- 
from those rules of etiquette which fetter the warm impu:- 

rt Wor and affection with her are everything \s 


, so she desires that her affection may be 








it turn on circumsta 
apvantage of high birth and fortune, 
e free 


¥. sighs to 





of illustrious ancestors, 
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= tive of the condition of her lover, and free from all worldly taint. While with passion, and of modest ‘with lore, M Pee Pe | 5 reat 
a ane romantic mood she first sees Wilton. Her father, the Uuke of Gaves- | impersonation of an urdent, one peanin tak minded aut, ubich pedune ae ee by Rovenburg on the right, and Aderklaa, abend- 
ton, and herself, have been made prisoners by a band of Jacobite leaders, and | was rendered the more delightful to the audience by the absence pd or eed in the Y alte x Proce : —— me night, oecupred in force by Bellegarde 
are rescued by the brave arm of the secretary. The effect on Lady Laura is | reserve so foreign to the nature of the character.—london paper | anticipated in the off regres Hog “adler ssc the French Emperor was 
described by herself iu some spirited lines :— ai) baat paper: esmaented Gok bree ge Sm fy ~ " etnies in which the Imperialiste had 
, , : : - . » re im appre 
we — d your oon ens up, ! BATTLE OF WAGRAM, ON THE DANUBE had come up during the night, and that h Lieu taken Gus war un 
AE GM Ghat prompts Gust cuvery Cucete, , ‘ ; ivy - | by an overwhelming for Instantly app ° 
As, single to my foes, you stood opposed, eee ape had come up to the plain between Reschdorf and | combined attack, Nenchson thetaiedl ya a ing the importance of such a 
A bastion ‘twixt aggression and the weak, oau ; ri, in front of the plateau of Wagram ; and he then ascertained that! aod drew up the ariille j cvards and reserves of cuirassiers, 
Comely and stately '* garrison'd by proof the Archduke John had not yet arrived, and could not ap; P Mery of the geare in such & position as to command the 
; ’ 3 whien had now advanced near to Glizendorf; bat 


ear on the field that t : 
ae : I right of Ro-enburg's corps 
ws : day. He immediately resolved to profit t ‘reat sup ; s > rps, 
Of valour, truth, and generesity, ; € prout by his great supererity, and com-| hardly had these powerful re in‘orcemen's arrived near that village, when the 
: } ‘ t 
Austrian advance was arrested. In effect, Prince Charles. finden that the 








The secretary is both too humble and too honourable to reveal! his love, and 
the declaration comes from the lady— 














The vision, which from girlhood e’en till then mence an attack: for he had a hundred thousand men grouped in his centre 
My soul had raised, embodied stood before me, pony, on agent eee bile on the plateau beyond the Russbach, | Archduke Jobn had not yet arrived, and that ti 
And all my woman's nature clung to thee ’ the en Wagram and Neusiedel, the Austrians had not more than sixty whelming force in that direction, 0 ; > a ~ enemy had moved an over- 
. thousand, under Holenzollera, Beilegarde. and Rosenberg, to oppose them. | soon after, he withdrew } om) So o osendurg to suspend his attack, and 
Powerful batteries were accordingly brought up, which speed.ly opened a| ¢ neid ble los in he his troops behind the Russbach, bat they sustained a 
ae heavy fire upon the Imperialists’ position, to which the ‘Archduke's pt co Shea 0 : in their retreat, fr mn the charges of the French CUUTASS ere 
“You love me, Wilton! and ‘tis love for love !”’ arrayed along the front of the plateau, replied from higher ground, and with ae o\emmghth of the artillery of the guard on their Aank P 
Lord Byerdale, a nobleman in some favour with William JIL, solicits the hand | more effect. Oudinot's corps came first into action in the centre He attacked i aie this alarm dispelled on his right, when Napoleun received atill 
of Lady Laura for his son. He learns from tie duke that the lady's ailec- Beaumersdorf at the foot of the plateau, which was gallautly defended by Gen. | eee ad pint mes | my gence from his centre and left. The first rays of the 
tions are engaged to his secretary, and enraged at the refusal, concerts Hardegg; but such was the obstinacy of the resistance, that he was unable | a ~ led oy = the bayonets of Kl nao and Kuilowrath's corps, as they 
» echome of fevenge. The duke io known {6 fevour the Jacobile couse; either to force the village, carry the bridges, or make his way across the stream ' — ap he ant slopes behind Stammersdorf, and joined Hiller and 
Lord Byerdale bas him arrested and committed to the Tower, and 10 Its rear on either side. Eugene was stationed opposite to Wagram: his Bre nen! ear 1 As a a ab — — the sound of their cannon towards 
has sufficient mterest at court to make the marriage of Lady Laura with Wil- leading divisions commenced the attack with great spirit, and, fording the ‘ _ the ‘ ft P ak of the F but too clearly the progress they were making to 
ton be the condition of his discharge. He believes Wuton to be the illegiti- Russbach, ascended the heights in gallant style; but, when they arrived at ura the ia ay = rench army But the danger in the centre was still 
mate son of his elder brother, and by the union hopes to render all parties mis- | ‘he summit, they were staggered by a murderous discharge of grape from sixty | to che aha p the gold a ~ ne hie prescribed movemente from the left 
erable when the secret is made known. His michinations ard defeated by | Austrian guns, within half musket shot, to which the French had nothing but | 5 Rapti = Cara S "Os . the ge Mttacked Aderk!an with his leading divi- 
Colonel Green, a stanch adherent to the Jacobite cause, but an opponent of a ; musketry to oppose, as their guns had not been able to get ecross the stream ¢ : 24th oadiene ? "oa ao ae af wah + og speedily carried by the gallantry of 
conspiracy to murder the King. He goes to Westminster to demand an inter- Macdonald, Dupas, and Lamarque, who commanded the divisions engaged, ro himself in op phone on of me rely occupying the houses, and strengthen- 
view of Lord Portland. At the battle of the Boyne the leader of the Orange | kept their ground, and bringing up their reserves, the action became extremely sid ‘ brourht b 7 rg — wt.e' yr pushed through to the opposite 
host had spared Green's life, and he believes that leader was Lord Portland. — arin ; and at length the Austrian front line was broken, and thrown back in fr - “Be Ile oe’ - ae bth = range of a terrible fire of grape and m isketry 
He now comes to warn him of the danger that threatens his royal master. He | confusion upon their second It was now the Austrian turn to feel alarmed ; | Wa Ros The Fr neh, yin boy w - aiat on the plain betwixt that and 
jetai's the plot, but conceals all names, and then discovers that it isthe King | the enemy had broken in upon their position in its strongest part, and his irrup- | the G echas e that th . of +d. - os ms te : pa = avvance, were so shattered by 
stands before him, and that it was the King who saved his life. The ton, if promptly supported, promised to pierce the centre of their extensive = oe k he the Ay — 4 re rm recoiled, and being at the same time charged 
colonel intercedes for the duke, and receives his pardon. Lord Byerdale see line) Several Austrian regiments soon afier broke, and the French divisions, At in same time ‘the rt bd ke " te S pushed back in confusion into Aderklas 
ing him at liberty supposes the marriage has taken place, and comes to enjoy | Continuing their triumphant advance, took five standards aud two thousand : re Archduke Charies, who felt the ful 
his revenge. Heis met by Colonel Green. He discloses himself to the peer | prisoners In this extremity the Archduke Charles hastened in person to th 
as his long absent brother, proves the legitimacy of Wilton, and obtains from | spot, at the head of the regiments of Zach, Vogelsang, and d’ Erbach, whose 


| valve of his post, 
hastened to the spot with the grena:diers of Aspre, and charged the assailants 


with such vigour that they were driven out of the villege at the poimt of the 
' 





. bayonet, broken in the plain beyond, and thrown’baek® in utte - 
the King a fall recognition of his title and rights steadiness had stemmed a sunilar torrent on the field of Aspern, and succeeded, pho § Bade: 4 : pindbcshe < in utter disorder upon 
oe oe apie HE ‘ ’ } by a determined ' » the Saxon, Baden, an! Dirms:adt contingents, who dishanded and fled in euch 
The finest scenes in the play were those in which Green withstands the mur- by a determined resistance in front, in arresting the advance of the column: eonfysion th ' 
- contusion that they overwhe aed M Asecua, who, although e verely bruised by 


derous design of the conspirators, and in which he revealed himself to Wilton | at the same time, Hehenzollern, who had repulsed the attack of Oudinot, 

| The dramatic effect of the situation was sustained by nervous | charged them vigorously on the right flank with a chosen body of hussars; 
language, that stamped the scene with reality. Green's description of his | 4 d Bellegarde poured in destructive volleys from his grenadiers, abreast of 
fight after defeat, with Wilton, then a child, in his arms, is without question whom the French had now arrived, on the left. The struggle was t rrible for 
one of the finest things Mr. Knowles has ever produced 


a fall off hie horse, was in the field in his caleshe, to such a degree that he made 

ve dragoons al is person charge them as if they hed been enemies 
Transported by the animation of the charge, the Ar hdoke Charles pushed 
forward, at the head of his brave grenaders, a considerable way in front of 











These lines are but . 4 few minutes, in the course of which the Archduke was wounded ; but it ter Adi rl} : 
‘ ‘ dirklaa, where he found himself, almost alone so near the e b 
md his Mf, alon ! P ve enemy that he 


a fragment of it:— minated in the re P ilse of he French, which was speedily converted into a heard a French officer command his veltiveurs to make a risoner, end re- 
Col. Green—U pon the western coast, | rout, as they were drive n he adiong d wo the steep, an | fled in wi d confusion | ceived a ball in the shoulder be fore he pe. ild regain the breatt ete sania of his 
One lowering night, both brothers stood with you ; across the stream of Russbach. 17 he Saxons under Bernadoite, who were | foilowers é | 
Your hand in his who loved you as a son! advancing to their suppor’, in the darkness mistook the retreating host for Napoleon perceived from afer the d le left of | 
A barque was in the offiing, heavily enemies, and fired upon it; they, in their \urn, were overthrown by the tor- st : rs haut ed en pha eee: "Dir a bern ~ wBaredie: sora n te 
Riding at anchor, bound that night to sail rent of f gitives ; the contagious panic communicated iteell to the Saxon : MP gs wae etal een le irecting Davoust to attack Neusie 


Dene » ae on del, and press the Anstran left od ¢ “ring ” ‘ » —_ " 
A boat was waiting— troops, whi h suffered most severely both from friends and enemies; ove of } ! ’ ont, © wdering bis guards to countermarch as 











A ¥ } ramdly ¢ possible from rhe » . . in Ke ' » tant 
Wi 1+ their battalions disappeared entirely in the confusion, and was never seen | , ” 7 oe rp . ww se right to Teft #¢ — the whole eld which they had so 
ton—A! -ollect ; " - , ; ' lately aver } the oppo ! , eli . | 
oe Vii t Ah I recollect , | again; and the three French divisions which had so nearly penetrated che “ ~ ae , pposite direction, he himeelf set out at the gal op, {ol- 
That father—uncle—he leapt into it, \ustrian line, disbanded and flying over the plain beyond Rasehdorf, spread |? “8S °F . ve thundering squadrons of hie cuirnesiers and horse artillery of the 
With me in his arms! in indescribable alarm through the French centre as far as the tents of tl rd, and #00n arrived at the spot, where Masséna, almost alone in his chariot 
ol. Green—Yes! while his brother stood Emperour. Inthe genera! contusion the whole prisoners escaped; the taken n the midst of the fugitives who overspread the plain, vas making brave efforts to 


. 9 oe + +h , P 
And uttered no dissuasion, tho’ the waves, arrest thedisorder He instantly alighted from his borse, mounted into the chariot 


standards were regained ; two I'rench eag'es were captured; aod, had the 
























Warning the shore with louder waxing swell, | Imperialists been aware of the disorder which prevailed, and followed up tt beside the marshal, conversed a few seconds wth him, and pointing to the 

Gave token that the sea was rousing up ; success with fresh troops, the consequence might have been fatal to the French tower of Neusicdel, the steeples of Wagram, Sussenbronn and Aepern, made 

Tho’ the rough wind advised you of his moo 1, army. Tgnor ant. emaben, of the prodigious ef produced by thie nocturnal sll around him « ny end that a grand movement was i preparation to check 

Bawling against you as to turn you back ; irruption, the Austrian generals at eleven o'clock sounded a retreat; the tne enogeys © iver wa some degree restored by the presence of the Empe- 

Tho’ from your eyes the setting sun did hide, troops fell back to their original position at Baumeredorf, Wagram, en the |r 8 id the powerful r reement which he brought with him, and immedi- 

As if averse to tempt you with a look ; crest of the plateau ; while the Fy harmy, wearied with the fatigue sof that itely the prescribed alterat on in the order of batde commenced ; Masséna’s 

Tho’ on the land eat gloom, and doubt, and dread, | ounntiel Aas a iMac Sa tenat ten Gite: nes minke enmied, Masia tel ade corps, which had almost all broken, was re-formed under cover of the artillery 

As tho’ it cried ‘* God help you !"" not “ God speed Me soon buried in sleep . . and cavalry of the cuard, and commenced a countermarch by battalions in close 

There stood that brother, like a barren rock, | So destitute was the Marchfield, at that period, both of trees and habita. |“? 0" (9% irds Aspern; while the currassers of St.-Sulpice, by repeated 

Upon the shingles that did follow you tions, that there was hardly a fire in the whole French army, from the extreme | °""8° » kept at a distance the threatening columr s of the enemy. The t rench 

With clamour, like rvugh friends but kind, that wail right to the left of the line. At midnight it became intensely cold, and it was fantry, restored to order by the efforts of the Emperor, executed the pre- 

‘*Good bye” to those they doubt to see again! with great difficulty that a few parcels of straw and pieces of wood could be | °°" bed movements athwart the field of battle with the most perfect regularity, 

The m » pathos of ti whole scer j hich the s but suppressed , £°t to make a fire for the Emperou He had advanced wit his guard to the thoogh torn in pieces all the way by a terrnble fire of artillery from the Austrian 
The manly pathos of this whole scene, in which the strong, but suppressed | 89° (0 UnAKke B Ae a we a g ; © | right wing on their flauk; bot their departure from the neighbourhood of Ader- 
emotion of the rough soldeir was finely contrasted with the an\ious expectation ad Ba he fret line, sate the panic consequent on the bg i rb the Saxons | vias, before the infantry of the guard and the reserves had come up from New. 
i the young secretary, the feelings of each deepning as the action proceeded, pms us py - uf and his tent for the night was pitched in the middle of the | , edel, weakened seriously the French line, which was reduced to the defensive 
until Green becomes convulsed by his emotions at Wilton’s generous and noble | grenadiers and rieux moustac hes. ‘hough all around were buried in sleep, at the most important point of the whole field, the salient angle ronning into 


c 1 ' Y > ea . ‘ . hn Bas eS sah - d : 
outbreak of affection for the uncle he had so much cause to love and honour, | N4poleon sat up during the whole night, conversing with the marshals and 


‘ : sieteiale ald ' Pkg ; ha cae the Aus'rian position, and compelled to remain stationary under a tremendous 
stirred the sould of the audience, as genuine passion never fails to stir it, and | 8eMerals of Civision, receiving reports from the different corps, and impressing 
| 











a See bie leekddaetn oha if hich he had { 1 H cross fire of artillery from the hostile batteries on either side of the angle. The 
called forth a tremendous burst of applause. The scene will stand by itself, | = ar te oa le , — “ ee kaos ‘ _ Feslin, “| | courage of the soldiers quivered onder this dreadfal trial, where war exhibited 
and suffer nothing by comparison with the happiest efforts of the Elizabethan great right-ang’ed triangle, of which the base rested on Aspern, 1 a its dangers with none of ite excitement, and several battalions disbanded 


ge The scene between the king and Green, also, is finely written. The Enzersdorf; one front faced Stammersdorf, Sussenbrunn, and th pes of ind fled; t Napoleo 


h he B t t iat iw mand } lel: while t! n, calm and collected in the midet of the general disqui- 
character of the mouarch, though on the stage but for a few minutes, is well | 8 isamverg ; the other the piateau o! agram and Ne ou wre woe” | etude, rode backwards and forwards for an hour amidst a storm of cannon-balle, 
-onceived, and his outward coldness of demeanour shown to cover as noble, | #Pex pointing directly at the Austrian Contre, was 18 Teont es Aderklaa. The | moved by personal danger, but casting a frequent aud anxious look towards 
brave, and magnanimous a heart as ever beat in the breast of man. He has | Project of the Empero ir was founded on this concentration on ry oie und the Neusiedel, where the preseribed attack by Davoust was every moment expect- 

found much favour with novelists or poets. His virtues were not of a kind | scatters dp psition of his i he nts on the semi irc’ lar range of heights, above | | ! to appear, from the advancing cannonade and smoke in that direction He 
to captivate the populace ; he had nothing of the Lonhommie of Henri Quatre; | fifteen mile . long from the Bis umberg to Ne usiede!. Refusing and weakening 16 mounted on ® snow-white charger called Euphrates, a present from the 
few of his sayings have been handed down to us, and none of his jests; but in | his left, he determined to throw the weight of his attack upon the centre and | g of Persia; aud. when the fring was most vehement, io wate ion dank at 
the more solid qualities of wisdom, justice, moderation, and courage, he is sur- | left of th e Austrians; hoping, thereby, to break their line in the point where | Thich was too far distant to return a shot. His suite « cpected every 
passed by no king that ever wielded sceptre. it was weakest, by an enormous mass of assailants, and cut off the Archduke noment t e him struck down by a cannon ball; but, albeit noways insensi- 





Ihe whole play was entirely successful, but it will readi'y be inferred from | Charles from the army which, he was well aware, would speedily come up, 
r remars that those scenes were the best and most effective, which differed under the Archduke John, from the neighbourhood of Presburg With this 


, , ‘ lew ery er. | ! ‘ pes aale alana dant » mie 0 accar 
most widely from the majority of the author's previous productions view, a considerable dislocation of troops took place during the night; fassena, 
- 4 ] 


ble to the disastrous consequences which would in all likelinood attend his fall, 
recerve order at that im- 





he felt too strongly the necessity of hia presence to 


I 
portant point, to shrink even for a moment from the scene of danger. 














There are some faults in the plot which will strike the reader even in our | Who lay on the lefi around Essling and Aspern, was moved at two in the morn I t riging that Napoleon exposed himself och t tain this 
rief outline of it. If Lord Byerdale hated Wilton for the blood that ran in | ing by his right towards Aderk'aa, in front of the plateau Wagram, leaving the ont th peat teh" the d rection Mi. cacti ée , : ing hil yew 
; hag . f Roudet ann aie » : feoke "The : | salient angle of his position, without recalling Massena, or weakening his corps 
his veins, and suspected the claims that he might one day make, his plot to wed | ge division of Boudet to guard Aspern und the bridges. Thas the whol soe vite, Cat's I re retary ecalling ss ~ os were to -- He 
- 4 “ , rengtt he Fre -o trat n the centre and right avoust | on tl grit, fe ie danger ha! become so preesing fre » prog ) 
"= ighter of a powerful duke, merely to mort fy the latter, is quite | Strength of the French army was concentrated in the centre and right: Vavouet . an tp See en teal » leeetaweraly sea, RG 
un ble. Speaking of Wilton he says— being on the extreme right; Massena next to him in front of Aderklaa; Mar weped: a a a Preece, ener ptdle 6 = eye Moe 4 - 
ia . aki s a7 at le . y # @ ° 
e pg rvs @ | mont, Oudinot, Eugene, and Bernadotte, in front of the plateau of Wagram , | @ !0ck, Kollowrath and Kienas, preceded by eixty pieces of « nanos, Ba lswept 
Cc ? ° ‘ . le fel P , ter ° 4 ¢ * ‘ le ort 
a 5 with tl : ' a and Bessieres, with the Imper il guards and reserve cavalry, mn the rear of th the whole field of batile after occupying Breiteniee and Neuwer d8US, they 
e neighbours with the title and estates | daetiel areand Matebdast , had fa with an overwhelming superionty of force on Boudet and Le Grand, 


My brothers’ timely deaths without attaint 
Have handed down to me. Conjecture, busy, 
While yet a cast remains for chance to throw 
Conjures up visions full of claims to come, 
And rights usurp'd, of which the wearer stripp'd, 
Is left as beggar bare.’ 


who, with eighteen thousand man, had been lefi to keep their ground against 
such fearful odds, put them tothe rout, captured all their artillery and four 
and drove them threvgh Aspern into the Preach tte de- 


The brilliant success which had crowned the action on the night of the Sth, 
positions of the Archduke Perceiving the 


| made an important change in the dis 
determined resolution of his troops, and encovraged by the important check which 





thousand prisoners 
pont, on the edge ¢ the Danube Following up this important success, the 
Austrians re entered the intrenchments in front of the island of Lobau, regained 





| they bad given to the enemy, even when possessed of a considerable superiority 
g } | 


of force, he resolved to resume the offensive, end anticipate the designs of the 
F all the redoubts evacuated on the preceding day, occupied Essling, and pushed 


, ; French Emperour by a general attack with all his forces. This resvlution was 
With the , o ; ' -ansie ¢ th shawl , rile ! / & : heir advance vate ec the bridges | i ‘nze that the 
ith these feelings it is not a little ine: nsiste nt that he should secure wn D | taken at midnight on the Sth, and at two in the following morning, orders were | their adva ed posts so wees to the bridg leading to Er “ redorf, -4 pod 
ful con tions. ar then syea! him the «ee ' hie hirth. f ia = : Fe onet v i the at ‘ he paler . . fire rolec 
Bini oe ren . id then rev A wae, ei —s of his birth, for hi despatched to the Achduke John to hasten up wiih all bis disposable force to French heavy gans, on the shores of the island, opened the . ire a Mh ~ 
‘ 4 acy it 18 ple | ras 9 y { " s th } , \ ' e ‘ 7 sch © “me F . lone { ours be- 
egitimacy i is plain he was not We have not much respect for | the scene of action. He was understood to be at Marcheck, thirteen miles | Tetreat of the army, with as mech vehemence as they had done forty hour 





cient dogwmas, yet ar rillir to } + auth , le hen “ S : 7 “ 
‘ nt dogmas, yet are willing to bow to the authority of Aristotle when be! fom the right fank of the French army ; but he might with ease arrive on the 





fore to cover the passage of the river. Driving the enemy before them like 


t chaff before the wind, the whole Acstrian right, with loud shouts, pressed on 








1 r 
is I nis si © asserts t t the » i’ ric mnoze ap! “4 " } 
: is : le. Hi - rts that the inci de nts which com; oe * PMY, | field by one o'clock in the afiernoon, when it was hoped his appearance wi'h * py ~ > wt sean We 
oy n an ha on fice P » “Ame ¢ ; > nnds ‘ " 1 ‘ . srdea Sti | vy e ’ ect ’ which weer 
; SSIng Sleigs ue weew fixed, should all come within the bounds of | thirty thousand fresh troops would be attended with the most important effects towards Enzersdorf tartied by the unexpected sound, which 4 
provabi ; arule, w , in these matter of fact times, is more necessary tO | Pore. even above the thunder of the artillery in front, the Frerel reserve parks and 





be Ween 4 A then @hen it wes Get led ee | esecing, from the attack of the preceding evening, that the princips! 
The rough but yallant and hor yurat le soldier found an able representative in efforts of the enemy would be directed genet Oo eer wie rs eer . spread the rear o 
Mr Macready In this class of charaeters, in' @bich event Sete Is we ited to ma ground _— natorally wage. the Arehduke a stomme em came cl oked up by the throug ; cries of “all us lost, the vonidges are taken,” were 
Z g ! 
- ‘ oo tness, he h is h oe ho equal - yom Y pete He is earnest without | communicat ons of the French army. Success in thisdigec ion, combined with alse acy he - sm ve ranks; while the ansio 6 c rowde whe ype ie 
Hort, and pathetic without avection Vhile opposing the conspirators he | 4), Vienna, and with beating hearts and speechless emotion watene 
was. in gait and hearing, the image of a noble soldier, and in the interview with cing fire of their colamnus, above ail the roar of the artillery, beard the Austfian 
ig, the gradual thawing of his stern nature before the unexpected sun cheers, and already the theilling voice was heard in the capital, “the country is 
shine of royal favour was finely displayed. But it was in tha: scene with Wi 
, which we have already described, that he exhibited the most finished ex- danaese of his ai ation. by withdrawing the main body of the army farther from But Providence had decreed it otherwise; and foor years more of misery 
ellence. The varied emutions called up by the narrative he had to deliver | the means of retreat. With these views, Kollowrath and Klenau were concen- | and bondage were destined to punish the fauits and anite the hearts of Ger- 
vere so cle arly yet delicately marked—now by the f ltering voice, and now by | t sted on the left. on the ea-tern slope of the Bisamburg, and reinforced to fifty | many. While this splendid success attended the efforts of the Austrian right, 
a € : artes read, or an expressive gesture—casy to be understood at the mo thousand men the troops of Lichtenstein and Hiller; Rosemburg, on the left, | their left, against which Napoleon had accomulated his forces under Davoust, 
nent, yet difficult to be sustained in memory from the rapidity of change—that | received orders to descend towards Gliozendorf, in order to form a junction | had undergone a serious reverse his iustnows chief, who had fifty thoa- 
the depth and strength of those passions wh ch, in highly-wrooght situations, with, and co-operate in, the decisive attack of the Archduke John on the left ; | sand adm rable troops et his command, including three divisions of the reserve 
ons a oa won re . — by a fe 7 eed oe + eee devel- Bellegarde, doting the night, was pushed on to Aderklaa, which the Saxons | cavairy, ha 1 no sooner received Napoleon s sa ileoed « no the wee 
pment to the actor's skili—flas upon the andience witt me stinct- | 1. etaan, thar : hed Friar ri t » vete 
ess and force The a aa se ether th an tf : pe ; nd es aie if the ' , ‘ f* j ‘ an ie _——s ee a prod Recsbech steer Ghteamniient 
palm were to be adivdeed would e ore h the od ze of cueees “enn the eense , a gre nadiers and cavalry, occupied the line of the Russbach an ithe crest of the | bad gamed = ‘ Pe ue rs ra free wrrnrgemamellen pty ae 0 yee ’ 
] jstrated Miss Ponek as the I ~~ lace. lle > entitles ool on |  saeerae nerving “tong pacer ” ath - be a ont Banmered us rhe, —, a a a a ane hee divisions tte ked that village im front ; 
beautifuliy delivered Nott "Fie ald b pretend eg ! os ‘the eee chuied Imperialists, when the shock commenced m the morning, formed an immense | while he humself, with the ) ~ _— 4 ae . teeters 
¢ rend Rew Mente, be le, emanates » pues preteen | semicircle, with their strength trown into the two wings ; the French, an inte- | and Oudinot was ordered to keep Hobenzolern in check, in the centr he 
tion cf her manner while she gave unconscious utterance to her fond fancies, | rior convex quadrant, with their columns iseuing, like the folds of a fan, from its | plateau ben nd Baamersdorf. It required some time to execute, out of t 
and cweit upon the perfections of her lover. Then succeeded her discontent centre. The forces of the former were overwhelming on the night, and their range of the enemy's cannon, this sweep round the extremity of hie position ; 
left was almost impregnable, from the strer gth of the plateau of Wagram, | for sixty pit ces of cannon, disposed along the front and eastern — 
so fatally experienced on the preceeding evening ; but their centre, towards | plateac, swept the whole level ground at its fee a8 far as the eget wb 
Sussenbrunn. naturally weak, was not so strongly defended by troops as to| At ten o'clock, however, the two divisions of Friant and ss au — - 
| promise an effectual resistance to the great French force which was concentra- | the Russbach, supported by a numerous artillery and ten thousan¢ horse, unde 


“ Love itself can't make the tt ne elear.” gee P | Gro _ Montbron, and Arighi. Rosenberg, meanwhile, perceiving the dan- 
ihe thread run cicar ted in its front. srouchy 


baggage trains were seized with an universal panic; fagitives on all des over- 
f the army, and fled to the bridges, which were speedily 


on his right against Aspern and Essling, in order to menace the bridges and 





attack of the Archduke John on the same important points from the left, 





promised entirely to neutralize any advantage which the enemy might gain is 
front of Wagram; and, in fact, threatened as he would thas be in the rear and | 


on either flank, imprudent advance in the centre would only augment the 










saved 








evacuated in disorder on his approach ; while Hohenzollern, and the reserve | on the] 








at the order which often denies disti ction to worth, and confers it upon vice 
tr folly; her sorrow for the ‘* poor, poor jest that so misplaces things,” her 

weariness of life, and her contempt of “ the rank, rank, that so ravels human 
ae 

i:fe, that 








" ‘ , 1 . ch he vateac ' ; trength at 
These sentiments, natural in one so highly born and nurtured—for we still It was intended by the Archduke, that Kollowrath and Klenau, with the| ger with whch he wes = owe a eee ~ yon hate rows 
r what we have not, and hold in slight esteem those things of which our | right wing, should first commence the attack: but the diificulty of conveying Neusiede! and the angle of the plateau behind it; and with ni - 


outwards, on the two sides of a right-angied triangle, was prepared 


ssession is sure—were greatly aided by Miss Faucit’s delivery. She seemed | the orders in time to the extreme pouits of so extensive a line, was such, that) up, facing 
’ : : n his important position against the formidable odds which was about 


y invested with that state whose semblance she bore with such easy grace | before these distant generals could arrive at the scene of action, it had already | to maiote - lateau behind bis tines re- 
e she ramented its existence. Like a beauty deploring her charms, the | commenced in the centre and left At daybreak Napoleon was not yet on | to assail him ; while the guns on the crest of the p Seaton aiete below, with 
“orrow appeared at once real and enchanting, from the presence of the quality | horseback, but only preparing the grand attack which he meditated on the | plied to ‘he more numerous batteries of the enemy = bse bodily mount 
that celled forth the lament. She was less happy in the exhibition of her sur- | enemy's centre, when suddenly the discharge of cannon was heard on his right, | vigour and effect. Morand’s division came -_ —~ re hele ttack, they were 
prise at the entrance of Wilton é and soon after, the increasing roar and advancing smoke im that direction inci | ed the heights; bot, notwithstanding the gallantry of their @& ’ ; 

Phe situatior adies to mame the nuptial cated that the Austrian right wing was seriously engaged, and making rapid | driven beck im disorder 














yy the destructive fire of the Austrian cannon, and the 
= a z 


: men A + aie ameagh ate bot F st came up to hw sv rt, and 
by the mngling timidity | progress. Immediately after, intelligence arrived that the Russbach was passe | rapid discharges of their musketry at Friar I ppe 
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Morand, raliying under cover of his lines. recommenced a furious ansa'si on the | triaa army, in a line 7" oe gt oy a a2 the Danube, slowly — —- in supporting himself s 1@ was the very perfeciion of a gossip ; she 
enemy, and after a desperate resistance, succes ied in ascending the p steau on | rately retired: while the Freneh host formed a vast line of sabres and bayo- altogether a genius for story-telling; I used to regret that she had never 
its eastern front. Friant, at the same time, psssing further on, made bis way | nets, from the banks of the river to the summit of the plateau of Wagram, on | thought of becoming a literary lady. 




















to the summit. The tower of Nevsiede!, however, still held out, though a| which the declining rays of the sun glanced with extraordinary splenduur — “* For pity's sake, tell me a story this evening, Mrs. Blayney,” I said. af:er 
werful French battery thundered against + from an adjoining heig>t to the | Vast volumes of smoke at intervals indicated the position of the opposing bat- | I saw her comfortably seated. ; 
Caine the Austrian cavalry, who were drawn up at the foot of the tenes; a white line of curling smoke, marked the advance and line of ‘he infan- | The old lady, who was not in the habit of wondering at any thing, looked 
; and i , ) ' ’ z 


ascent, eesayed several charges against the ponderous stee! clad cuirassiers of | try ; and gleams of almost intolerable brightness were reflected from the hel- | up slightly surprised, I fancy, at the energy of my request. She looked on 
Anghi and Grouchy. The shock was terrible; but the French pores at first | mets and cuirasses of the cavalry. A bloody encounter took place at Gerars- my face Scrutinizingly, and then, I believe, she sighed. It was plain to me 
victorious, and routed Ro enberg's horse with great slaugbter ; Hohenzoliera's | dorf, which the rear guard of Kollowrath long held with unconquerable brave- that she sew into some depths of sorrow, although I had as smiling a face as 
cuirassiers next came up to avenge the disaster, and Grouchy in his turn was) ry, but it was at length carried by the chasscurs of the guards: Wagram | need be seen at the time, | am sure. The old iady observed closely, and had 
broken and forced back; Montbrun then charged the victorious Austrians, | yielded to the gees assaults of Oudinot, and two battalions were made thought much and justly of many things, aod was indeed one of the most in- 
when blown by their rapid advance, wih decisive effect: and, after desperate | prisovers. But, with this exception, the retreat of the Austrians was conduct- | tellectual old ladies, without being much of a reader, that | ever met with 


acts of gallantry on both sides, they were compelled to follow the retrograde | ed with hardly any loss: the Archduke, with consummate skill, availed himself| “* Did I evertell you of the English lady end ber daughter, who lived here 





movement of their infantry, and abandon the eastern front of the plateau. of every advantage of ground to retard the enemy ; and so exhausted were the | seven or eight months, just twenty years ago this summer,” said Mrs. Blayney, 
While this important advantage was geined on the extreme left, a furious | Freneh by their efforts, that they displayed very little vigour in the pursuit — | “did I indeed never tell you of the strange lady as they all called her here- 
" | as P ¢ + Pago Pp, P 
combat on the right was raging around Neusede Davoust in person there | Neither cannons nor prisoners were taken ; the cavalry herdly charged : but for | abouts 


led on the divisions Gaudin and Pacthod to the attack with extraordinary | the retrograde movement of one army and the advance of the other, it would | There was something in Mrs. Blayney's manner that already excited my :n- 

vigour: the resistance by the Prince of Hesse-Homburg was equally obsti- | have been impossible to have decided which had gained the advantage in the | terest, and began to draw off my attention from the miserable matters in my 
} | ! ree r " ~ » uit > ' | -” 

pate ; and some reinforcements despatched by Huhenzollern, long enabled that | fight Napoleon was much chagrined at this indecisive result, and suffered his | own mind 





allant offices to maintain his ground against greatly superior forces. At length, ill humour to exhale in open reproaches to the cavalry generals of the guard. ** Let me hear it ; my appetite for stories is at its keenest,” said I. So Mrs. 
owever, the Austrians were driven by main force from the houses, and pusied “ Was ever anything seen like thist Neither prisoners nor guns! This | Blayney began, and told in a simple and delightfully particular manner, which 








back to the fuot of the plateau : there they again made a stand, and for long | day will be attended with no results.” At ni all, the Austrians occupied a | I would fain preserve in my telling of it, but cannot rightly catch, I believe, 
strove with desperate resolution to make good the tower, and prevent Davoust | line along the heights behind Stammersdorf, from which their right wing had | a narrative which struck me at the time, and does yet on recollection, as show- 


from Debouching from the village. In tus ternle strife Nordman and Veczay | descended in the morning, along the great road to Brann, through Hebersdorf | itg some strange aspects of humin nature. I shall tell it as much as possible 


were killed; Hesse-Hombourg, Mauger, Warteachben, ard almost all the Au- | to Obersdorf; while the French bivovacked in the plain three miles in their! in her words 

strian generals wounded : while, on the French sids, Gaudin received four | front, from the edge of the Danube near Fi orisdorf, perperdicularly up to Sau- One beautiful evening—it was 1 Wednesday—a week exactly after we had 
wounds, and almost all his generals were atrock down. At length the tower | ring. at the foot of the hills ele _ | every thing in readiness, two ladies walked in; they had come on a cer from 
was carried by assault, and the enemy's infantry driven in disorder from the | it was towards the close of this obstinately contested battle that the Arch- | Bunerana. There was a middle.aged lady and a young one; before you would 


ground they had so long defer ded in its rear. Davoust, upon this, ordered the | duke Jolin approached the field Between three and four o’elock his columns | look at them for half a minute vou would say they were other and daughter, 
cuirassiers of Arighi to charge the retreating lines, and soon the elope of the | came up to LLeobensdorf and Obersiebenbrann, while is advanced posts reached they resembled each other so much at first sight; when we came to know 
plateau glittered with the dazzling white of tier le limets ; but they got en- | Neusiedel, and even approached Wagram, which the French troops had passed | them better we saw hardly any resemblance at all, they were so unlike in tem- 
tangled in broken ground, among the huts of the Austrian bivouacs; and the through not an hour before in pursuit of the Austrian grand army ! Finding, | per The eldest lady was handsome as ever | aaw any body, with beautiful 
few who reached the summit were so grievously shattered by the pointhlank | however, upon his arrival there, that his brother had abandoned the field, and | large blue eyes, and so much curling light brown hair, and a fair oval face, and 
fire of theis guns, that the whole were driven headlong down, with severe loss, | was retiring all points towards Bisomberg, he justly conce:ved apprehen- jas ft complexion, and so young-looking as she was, but when | saw her in a 
into the plain. Notwithstand ng this success, however, Kose oberg was unable | sions concerning his own situation, left alone with forty thousand men in the | passion, as I did soon enough, 1 did not think her so handsome ever again 

to keep his ground on the angle of the plateau, avove NN susiedel, after the | rear of the grand army, and gave orders to retreat. He marched till a’ter dark, | She painted her face they said—! do not know—it would hardly have been 
tower had fallen: his left was turned by Morand avd Friant, who had estab-| and regain: d Marcheck befere midnight. An incident occurred, however, soon | worth her while to paimt for living here | thought The young lady was about 
lished themselves on the crest of the plateau; and on the other side, Oudinot, | afterhe retired, which demonstrated in the most striking manner the vital im- | ¢ ghtcen, and one of the fairest, sweetest creatures | ever saw; she had ber 
pape par by the enthusiasm of the moment, had converted his feigned mo} pertance of his co operation, and the decisive effect which might have arisen | mother’s fine blue eves and curling light hair; bat her smile was so soft 
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attac nd though repeatedly repulsed, had at length made his way | from it, had he come up, as he had been ordered, at an earlier hour of the day. | good, and so bright too—I never think of the faces people have in heave 
,» an Z + I . ; g : i ~~, . “he g é t 
across the Russbach, near Baumersdorf, and despite all the effurts of Hohen- | The Emperor, worn out with fatigue, had lain down to rest, surrounded by his I think of hers, and then there was such a delicate rosy pink on her cheeks, we 
zoliern, who was weakened by the succours sent to Nevsiedel, reached the crest | gaards, in the plain between Sossenbronn and erklaa, when cries of alarm | never had seen such a colour in this place before 






























of the plateau. Threatened thus ou bots flanks, Rosenverg drew back in excel- | were heard from the rear. ‘The drums immediately beat at all points; the in- | They went about every where looking at the house, and the eldest 
lent order, still facing to the eastward, and forming » junction with Hohenzol- | fantry hastily formed in sqneres, the artillerymen stood to their guns, the cavalry | ta ked in a learned way about styles of building, and what was the fashion of 
lern, took up a new position towar!s the centre of the p Lean nearly at right | saddied their horses. N ipoleon self mounted his horse, and asked what | them in Queen Elizabeth's days, and she made out this place to be something 
angles to the line of the Russbach, and covering two-thirds of ite surface ; | was the cause of the alarm. ‘It is nothing, sire,’’ replied Charles Lebrun, | of the kind people built then. They both asked a great many questions as to 
while Dayoust, apprebens've of beimg taken in rear by tho Archduke Joba, | one of his aids-de-camp, “ merely a few marauders.” ‘ What do you call | whether the place was solitary, as it was an entir ly solitary place they wanted 
whose approach to the field was already announced by the scouts of both | nothing!’ replied the Emperor, warmly : “ know, sir, there are trifling events | [assured them that it was—that they mizht rise on Monday morning and pass 
armies, showed no dispositiun to molest him in the new line which he hed in war: nothing endangers like an imprudent insecurity. Return to see what | the whole weck without ever sseing a strange face, uniess they had vistters of 
occupied. s the matter, and come back quickly to render me an account.” Meanwhile he | theirown. At the mention of their having visiters, [ could see the eldest 
Napoleon wae still riding with his suite in the perilous ang le in front of Ad.| prepared every thing for a nocturnal combat, and the aspect of affairs in the | start in a strange way, and her eycbrows met with more fierceness than I ever 
erklaa, when these alternate disasters and successes were passing on either | tear of the army was such as to cal! forth all his solicittude. The artillery, bag- | saw on a woman's face before; the young lady sighed. and, I[ thoaght, grew 





wing of hie army. The accounts which he received from bis lefg were every | 44g WAggons, strayglers, and camp followers, who crowded the rear, were fly. | slightly pale and looked sorrowful. ‘Phen the eldest lady assured me that they 
»; the plain was coverel with fugitives, the € were to have no visiters whatever; that they wished to live in entire seclusion 





moment more alarming. Officers in breathless haste arrived every ten minutes, | ng tu disorder to the Da 












to announce the fearfal progress of the enemy m thar direction. ** The ca tronces of the bridges blocked up with carriages, and many who even had the for some time; that they were English people, and had few acquaintances in 
non,” said one, “which you hear in the rear, is that of the Austrians :” the | river between them and the supposed danger, conti d their flight, and never | freland. It struck me that there was something strange In this, but of course 
, » 10 anew “The division Boadet is driven back into the ; drew bridle till they were in the ramparts of Vien I'he alarm spread like | I did not seem to notice. They engaged the lodgings, furnished as they were, 
emperor mude po answer i i | | gag g ; 








island of Lobav,” said another: still no agswer; bul bis eyes were anxiously wildfire from rank to rank : the guard even was shaken: the victors for a mo- | for an indefinite ps riod. 





turned to the tower of Neusiedel, which was visible from all parts of the plain, wud | ment doubted of the fate of the day. The ranks presented the appearance of | That very evening a number of boxes and trunks, anda finely-dressed 
he frequently asked if the fire was on the east or west of that building. At, @ gt neral rout; and yet the whole was occasioned by a single squadron of the | English girli—a servant maid of our new lodgei’s—came from Buncraua to 
length Davoust's cannon were distinctly seen to pass Neusiedel, and the slopes | Are hduke John's cavalry, which had been far advanced towards Wagram, and | Linsford Che next day, when I came in here to visit Mrs Millverne —for 
of the plateau were enveloped with smoke. ‘ tlasten back to Masséna,” said | seca ng to regain, as he retired, the road to Presburg, bad cut down some | that was her name—they had got themselves surrounded with a number of 





ers in one of the villages on the east of the field! So vital was | finer things than any other lodgers we ever hat could show. Beautiful boxes 
“4 - 2 ° 


he to the aide-de-camp, ‘and tell him to commence his attack; the battle is French meraud 
| ry 
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gained’ At the same time he despatched orders in al! directions for offensive | the line of communication on which that prince was intended to act, ind so im- | of all kinds, and musica! instraments—guitars, and the sweetest mu 
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operations: Besiéres, with ten regiments of the reserve cavalry, was directed | portant were the result ch must have ensued from | of , if ithad | too, and a quantity of plate of considerable value, [ thought, was placed on the 
to charge the Austrian right wing, which bad advanced so far into the French | ken piace, as the ge simo was tied to expect, at an earlier period of le-table there. The young lady, Miss Maria, as we all soon learned to call 








rear, in flank, while Masséna, who had now got back to bis original ground | the day her, was seated at the little table by the window yonder, with drawing mate- 
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near Aspern, assailed it in front; Eugeue, Marmont, aud Bernadotte were to Such was the memorable battle of Wagram, one of the greatest and most | rials, and a portfolio of the finest pictures ever I saw before her. I soon saw, 
assaalt Wagram ; Oudinot and Davoust wo renew iheir attacks, and, if pos- | odstinately contested of the whole war, and perhaps the most glorious in the indeed i had known it from the frst, that they were of superior ra O any 
sible, drive the enemy from the plateau; while the Emperor in person pre- | Whole Avetrian an: ils. The loss on both sides was immense ; twenty-five | other people we ever had with us. Mrs Miilverne received me with a great 
pared the decisive effort, by a grand charge of infautry, cavalry, and artillery, | thousand brave men on either part were either killed or inded without any | show of kindness, and a great flow of words, which I thought spoke téo mach 
inthe centre. For this purpose, Eugene's corps, which had marched aci decisive result having been obtained. The other trophies were equally balanced : lof the put-on politeness of the world, in which she had it seemed been much 
the field from Baumersdorf, was arranged in close columns of three divisions ; ; the Austrian right wing lad made five thousand prisoners, and two thousand | abroad; but Miss Maria smiled on me so kindly and sincerely, that I loved 
Macdonald in the central division, consisting of eight strong batralions ; on | of their own wounded had fallen into the hends of the my in the centre of | her immediately as if she had been my own child. Every one loved Miss 
either flank were six, drawn up in close array ; behind them marched Serros’s | the plam. They were nowhere defeated: no panics disgraced their lines ; no Maria before many days had gone about: there was not acreature in Liasfort 
division, aod Wrede's Bavarians ; the light horse of the guard, aud the cuiras- | columns laid down their arms ; slowly, at the command of their chief alone, in | who ever saw her but loved her. My son George—-poor fellow, he died in 
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siers of Nansouty covered their flanks; a hundred pieces of cannon, chiefly of | regular order they retired from the field without the loss of either prisoners or | America eight years ago—he was the handsomest of my sons—told me many 


the guard, under Drovet, which had now come up from Neusiedel, admirably | cannon, and inspiring, even to the last, dread to the enemy who followed their | a time, after Miss Maria had left us and gone we did not know where, that he 








served, preceded the whole, and spread death far and wide; while the Emp« sieps, ! could have knelt down often and often, and kissed the track of her footsteps 
ror himself, with the cavalry and infantry of the old guard, closed the array, on | sap on the sand down there at the water, but he never dared to tell her, you know, 
the success of which he had staked his crown and his Ile | nor even lovuk it j 
. ‘rer —~ +A " ’ Alia bi af > as 4 B. ‘ ve “e. P 
Napoleon himself gave the signal to this ternble column to advance : tts EVILS OF CLANDESTINE MARRIAGES. j, 2 ae? lived in a very quiet and regular way, being visited by nobody as they 
instructions were to move right upon the steeple of Sussenbrunn, leaving Ad A STORY FROM A BATHING PLACE had told me, and taking care to avoid being seen as much as possible. They 





erklaa to the right. The Archduke early perceived the eilort which was pre ! wad 3 : ; were very fond of walking, and spent a good while every y rambling abou: 
paring against his centre, and made every possible d sposition to resist v. The would have given much to have been able to laugh as I used to do when I | the shore, and Miss Maria used to carry her drawing-book w and take 





: ras lve years old ves alone beside s , Hes whint : ph he ‘ . 
ines were doubled; the reserves of cavalry, and the right of Bellewarde’s | “85 *¥°'¥e years « I was sitting alone beside a turf fire, which I had ex- | sketches of every remarkable rock, and all the views of the place 


corps brought up to the menaced point; artillery on either side planted in pressiy orde d na large ay vt vent | elonging to a kind of o!d castle, which may | were within doors, they read a great deal, for I forgot to tell you, that they 
: 1e see the shore of ne Silly an — lie aan Conv .tm Menem . 4 . 
great abundance, so as to open a cross fire on the advancing column ; while | P& 5°! On the shore ot Loch Swilly, at no great distance from its conjunction | had brought a trunk of books with them; Miss Maria generally read aload to 
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the Archduke in person hastened to the spot with h« whole staff, to be in al with ane Atlant c in the north of Ireland. Jt is a remo'e, primitive kind of place, | her mother, and | wonld often hear the sound of her soft voice far on in the 
situation to act with promptitude in the terrible crisis which was approaching. | b * pleasant and rather romantic ; people manufacture their coats and dye them night, for Mis. Millverne slept bat badly, I believe, and had often to be read 
Hardly had they arrived, when Lauriston acd Dronet’s artillery approached tuerc, and breeches and light blue stockings prevai’ amongst the commonalty, | jato the little sleep she got. They were but very little trouble to us, or our 
the cannoniers, regardless of the cross tire of the Austrian baticries, advanced | and home “mace blankets are universal things, and hard coverings they are I servants, in the way of cookery or attendance, for like all true ladies they were 
at the trot to within half cannon shot, and then opened a prodigious fire from |“ 1 gone there to spend part of the bathing season in solitude, and try to for- | not difficult to ple ise, and were both of them the s:nallest eaters we ever saw 
their hundred pieces, which was sustained with such rapidity, that it forced | 8°° O° the world, but one individual in it. Whatat forme to try todo!) in these parts. Their waiting-maid, Mary, though she dressed too fine fora 
back the Austrian line immediately in front, and dismounted several of the ir | i might as well have tried to forget that [ had a soul servant, was a good quiet creature (a handsome creature too ;) no one cou d 
guns. Taking advantage of the confusion produced by this charge, Macdon-| ,* *¢Ce™ d about everywhere. Not 2 rock on the shore at Linsfort—so the | ever get a word out of her concerning the former life of her mistress, or any 
ald advanced with his column, directly in at the opening, and pierced the Im- | place is named—but J had got as familiar with as with my own ugly medisa- | thing about them; they had a faithful follower in hex 

perial centre: Aderklaa and Broitoviee are soon passed ; Sussenb:umm is me. | #"*+ very stone in the feids about—and a wonderful place of stones, which Months passed away calmly and pleasantly. It was a beautiful summer 








re ni r imo . weet . , , ' , : ; 
naced : moving steadily forward through the wreck of guns, the dead, and the ire not dignified enough to be called rocks, it is—I seemed ir ier, as I | that (I do not think we had such another since) Mrs. Millverne talked of 

















dying, this undaunted column, preceded by its ternfic battery incessantly | ° alked, and walked, and walked, to be familiar with; and as for al! the moun. | pending a year with us at least. Then I would wonder that a lady hike her 
firing, pushed on half a league beyond the front, in other points, of the enemy's | tains within three miles—the ntains of Eanishowen they are—! had clam- | wou : to live in such a solitude as this; she would smile at that with 
line. In proportion as i: advanced, however, it beeane enveloped by fire ; the} red up the steepest sides and sat on the summit of each; but stil!, notwith- | a kind of false smil *, I thought, but her breast would swell as if there was 
= were gradually dismounted or silenced, and the wfantry emerged | srough | st indir g all I could do, there was au insinuating face, ind a still more pleasing | sickness at her heart, and she would say they had very particular reasons 
their wreck to the font: the Austrians drew off their front line upon t Heir | and intellectual mind—that was it—dn intellectual mind as tenaciously in my | for hid ng themselves a while from the world. Miss Maria would look sorrow- 
second, and both falling back, formed a sort of wall on each side of the French memory yet as if 1 had never tried to forget one who had no thoughts of me. | fo at this, and her beautiful eyes would look as if she had known crying, 
column, from whence issued a dreadful fire of grape and musketry on either | i ruaent pe + there is neither marrying nor giving in marriage in Heaven,” I , thing. She had some grief of her own I soon discovered. 

flank of the assailants. Sull Macdonald presses on with vnconquerable reso- | 8 vid aloud on the evening in question, 6s I took up the poker and stirred round I was in the bedroom which opens off there one evening, but I had no inte: 
lution ; in the midst of a fright{u! storm of bullets, his ranks are unshaked ; the | ‘Ye Ted embers of the mountain turf, not because there was any necessity, but | tion of listening, none in the world. I could not help hearing what they sai 
destinies of Europe are iv his hands, and he is worthy of the mission. The because I did not know what to do t first, for they spoke loud, and then I could not get out because the other door 


\ 
loss he e ooe . It was raining with steady determi . nay . "= = , , : : 

A. Spee mye however, was enormous ; at every ste P, huge chasms are | Aye ee ie ney determination. 1 cannot, from ail my recoliec- | makes such a noise, without their knowing that 1 must have heard what tuey 
made in his ranks ; whole files are struck down by cannon-shot; and, at le nyth, tions, draw up a more melancholy evening. I had a miserable kind of pain in my | were saying. 


his eight dense battalions are reduced to fifteen hundred men! I[solated in| ch st, too, wh ch made me thing of dying early. I tried to read some new ‘Have ] not commanded you never to sketch his features again,—TI know it 
; gain, now i 











the mids ' ‘ . wig ! ations I } reived ti ory hes f . wind H , : ea 
— : ye of enemies, this band of heroes is compelled to halt: uh empire | P Mtoati 1s [ had received that very day Reader of this, were you ever in | is him—do not attempt to deny, your imagination is so full of the mean wretch, 
Waterloc te Marg pga ond the rout of a similar body of the old guard at | 82S" * State of m ae that when you opened a book, vour eyes grew so full of | that I believe you think of nothing else, Maria.” 
wu ‘ . fs le tears, t t you cc oe ne ; taetic fi ing reaofe splees lotto 6s ' 1 } 1 , ’ el , c} , 
ee apoleon to the reck of St.-Helena | oy . } uid see nt . ng but a fantastic flitting maze of senseless letters Ah! mother, he loved me so well, is it not natural I should think of him 
Following with intense anaiety the advance of this column, ho vever, the ind figures before you, and when you dried or rubbed away the rain of sorrow, | Surely you will not forbid me this!” Miss Maria’s voice was so weak end bro 
_ i , which d not fi hut e ood almos ple is » - on "eico a ry . | 
Emperor was at hand to support it. ‘The divisions on the flank, Durutte| ¢ - vot fall, bu od almost compactly in the way of your vision, and | ken that I knew she must have stopped in a flood of tears. 


orce< ourself veru S ines +e ld not ot} P ee. am | : " { : : a 
orced yourself to peruse some lines, you could not without effort and pain, as Mrs. Milverne certaiuly stamped the floor with anger at this, for I heard her 


. > ‘ 
and Pacthod, which had insensibly fallen behind during the advance of Macdo 





nald with the centre column, were ordered to move forward; Serras und | if m delirium, convert the idea you were just reading with that you had taken | steps, and when she spoke her voice ruse so loud and angry, that it terrified me 

Ww rede were hastened up to his support; and the young guard, under Re i “ into your mind a moment before, end seemed so flat and strange—-so far “Ha! and so you tell me that it is natural you sho ild love this low, grovel- 
detached to support their aitack, This last succour, hi ware °, almost exha _ | away trem your own fcelings—it is a dreary state of suffering this—I could | } g wretch, a thousand times as well as you love me, I suppose ' You would go 
ed the reserves of Napoleon. “ Husband your men as much as possible,” said pray to God that few—verv few human creatures may experience it with him, I suppose, were he to discover you again—you would leave me, Maria— 


1 was glad—lI was rejoiced —when the door of my room, which, by a long, | T se: 
Din : ) 4 


; , 
he to Reille, as he gave him the command : ** | nave now no other reserve bat 


© two re » ‘ ’ “ j 7 : A pe : F 
th o regiments of the old guard At the same time, Nansouty. with the farait ' denly softened and trembled at this, but it was only a second or su; sne spoke 
Ss: > 7 : e 4 , ) r | « “i 4 r "fer , ! ¢ Ante ner a - " , - 
orcas on the left, and Walther with the dragoons on the right of Macdo- | eatty . 1 the Blayneys, who occupied the old house, were entering. I | agam as loud and angry as at first: ‘‘ But he will never see you more, Maria— 
aid s colt e € } t " r was in su a& state of t thinking c »| onversat » J 1 i 
n lumn, received orders to charye the masses in front of them, and Oudi te uch a state of min 1 as thinking cavnot help, but conversation may. | never; 


t plainly—after all my care, my love, my wat hfulaess.”’-—Her voice sud. 





' 
? l " ! » in 1 
dark passage, led to the kitchen, opened ; and [ knew that som f} 





I think I have evaded his pursuit at last—at last, efter trying so long 





5 red, e tens ; she . } . . : 4 ° +9 : . . 6 ay ni 
not, Eugene, and Mormont, to pr enemy as much as possible. to , i gev, even to mtensity, fora sight of the thin yellow face, and close, | and being so often batlled—seeing his detestable face and figure following us 
Ad k} Ww t mv as much 4s } e, towards | 1}, 2 ‘i on Ri ; “ : | g g nis ce 4 5 
Aderklaa and Wagram hick musiin cap of Mrs. Blayney, an old aunt of the family, and the chroni- | always—always; no matter how I hid myself; but he cannot discover us, sure- 


-ler ry +) her of . Soll ‘ ¢, 
The charges of the cay ° ; ; . cler to me of all the bathers who had ever dipped in the Swilly, at Linsfort 
. e cavalry proved most unfortunate. Hardly had Bessieres It was not Mrs. Widow Bleynev. It was Kitty Doherty one of the servant | 
g t we ' r] tv, } c > servant | 


set off to execute the orders of the Emperer, whes' he wasstruck down by ane 
cannon shot, which tore his thigh, killed his hor nd a 7 saan : : Ms gitis, coming in to see if the fire wanted mending. Now I had learned Kitty | 
HoTee, and se shgured his w » . r ine ice _ l } } I} 
person, that he was taken up for dead Nansonty succeeded to the he “ , | rae! he ying practice of always cracking a joke with her when I met her, and | trembled so mach, that I hardly heard this, but I heerd 
» Nansont ce he command, | so ed to ke - . eat Dini Sih ciate sana , Py 7 . pty — 
’ keep up my character for being droll now again. I would sooner | as ever | heard weeping in my life. 


and led on the charge ; but suct : 

ch was the severit fi hich they in ly ; 

diately encountered, that in a few minutes ws lehe enti they imme aon been seated under all the rain, ia my best clothes, without umbrella or All that night the sound of Miss Maria's sobbing was in my ears. From what 
mui hunc horsemen were | shelter. on the steepest side of the G ne estate : 26. ee? J ae agg ‘vs 1. tag hd 

struck down by cannon balls, and the whole were conpeliadanthaltand rotice oe . Ae = ee ps t side ve Gap of Maymore—which is a curious | [ had heard I :hought she was in love with some person—doubtless an inferior 

before they even reached the enetmy : eee ee 


ly, in this seclusion ; and I have a hope that he will shortly die, for his habits 
are so vile and dissipated.’ 

“Oh! mother, mother, this is unnatural—unnatural!’ Miss Maria's voice 
; 








od, I should state—than have been compelled to | —and her mother had separated them. 





Che dragoons on the right, under Wal- | do any thing approac 








ther, met with the same fate ; and, after sustaining & grievous loss, were d le “ aching to @ jest at the moment ; nevertheless, | did send ‘It was six or seven weeks,” resumed Mrs. Blayney, “ after I overheard 

back under cover of the foot soldiers. But the infantry were | vol saseintel. a out of the door laughing, until her fat sides must have been sore ; but | what I have told you, that as I was standing in the kitchen beside the fire, one 

No sooner did Macd , eames § nore st ssiui. | then it was as easy making Kit'v lave ‘ ! , an | , > : 

: } onald perceive that the din , , . ing Kitty laugh as it ts to make me cry evening. weiching the vant-girls stirring a larce pot of flum: whict 

ras, and Weede. had perce! at the « us Of Pacthod, Durutte, Ser-| I had sent my compliments to Mre Sieiininies anntasentiiiie adidnendiiests e ing, wate hing the survant-girl ng a large } of fu nmery, a | 

hie e, had come up to his flanks, and that Reilie was advane ng to | tary te She was no wag Jlayney to come and talk over my soli- | was afraid they would burn or singe, as they had a shameful trick of doing, a 
is support, than he resumed his forward nee : th 


at making her appearance with her usual thin, | strange man entered by one of the back-doors, and making a short remark 
wide. black cbt Jered cap bound round her heed with a | about the weather seated himself at no great distance from my side. He was 
we, Diack ribbon, and he n shief nin ale ; - ‘ . . 3 

De eieer ten ee "7 ikerch ef pinned a over a rusty, dusty, shabbily dressed, and seemed as if he had travelled far that day, for his boots, 
ve volleys! «i ta be vrning for her departed husband. Mrs. Blayney had been | which were a long worn pair, were splashed with the mud of the roads, whieh 
, lieys | threescore years in this sbsurd world, and had known and seen many things— | were in a dirty state, as much rain had fallen. He seemed about forty years 
the steeples | sorrows, and joys, and follies ) 

Massena, upon 


movement; andthe Archduke, de- »~ A ae tint : 
spairing now of mainteining his position, gave orders for a Be ae + sailow, sad face, and thick broad-bor 


was executed, however, in the most admirable order: the infa: tr b 

échelon, and alternately marching and fecing about to pour denen Sy 
mto the ranks of the pursuers. The field of battle, as seen from 
of Vienna, now presented a magnificent spectacle e 
of Kollowrath and Kienau, readily regained Essiir 








. } j iad har the ~¢ } 

the retreat | th ; She had buried her husband, and rather more | of age to my judgment, but his face was thin and pale and wasted, as if he was 

© ‘ Tuarter P « . rer > = satel . . . Ye ai 

g and Aspern, and the Ai -y iy fas >, —~ : pe ee ee d She wee por and something dependent | in bad health ; for all that, any woman looking at him would have seen at once 
eis vane! ve had only one child living, «who was married, and had too much | that he must have been a very handsome man when he was younger and f 

















1843, 
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When he took off his hat, which he forgot to do until he was a little while in) 


the house, I never before saw the like of the fine brown curling bam he had. 


lodgers. 
without thirking he-hed any particular ends in asking. 

“Mrs Millverne,” be repeated, musing like, and leaning O& head on his 
hand. It wes ene of the most emaciated heads I ever saw, and kept in a dirty, 
ill contition. “ Mrs. Millverne,” said he again, speaking so low I could scarcely 
hear him, “she has hed a lot of names, and this may be ano‘ier.’ 

+ What a bandsome lady she is, isn't she? She has fine bice eyes and light 
brown hair!” He eaid this as innocent-leoking as you please ; but :t was all 
cunning in place of imnocence. es 

“* Yes, she is handsome,” I answered, not suspecting his drift; **sbe has the 
loveliest &iue eyes indeed, and such cerling hair as I never saw before ; but 
Miss Maria is as hendsome—the very same nearly, as far as features go; but so 
much like an ange! in countenance. Miss Maria is the very fairest young lady 
in person and disposition I ever met with.” 

He looked in my face for a fuli minute after I had done speaking, with such 
a strange, unnatural brightness in his eyes, and his lips moving and working, 


as if he was in convulsions, so that I was frightened altogether; for I believed | 


that he was a madman. 

“My Maria—my own Maria—my own—my own—I have found vou at 
last ' He did not say this to me, but as if to himself, and be rocked back. 
wards end forwards on his chair, and clasped his hands on his breast; and 
when I jooked closer at his eyes, I saw they were filled with teers and his lips 
were moving and muttering, in broken-like tones, thanks to God for having 
led him where he was 

Just then the door leading to Mrs. Millwerne’s rooms was opened, I suppose, 
by my daughter Agnes, who was not grown up then—poor thing '—but was 
running about all day so merry, and singing constantly. She came into the 


THe Alvion. 





word again. When the doctor came, he could do nothing; she had burst a 


: | blood. vessel, and nothing could save her from immediate death 
He sat silent some time, and his fooks were so s'range that | was sarmising | 
he was not mght in his mind; at last he began making inquiries #bout my | 


I told him ‘their names, and that they were mother and daugater, | 


| eyes turned gently and sorrowfully up on him, then she gave on 


It was xbout one o'clock in the night when she died. We were al! standing 
round herbed. Poor Boyle stood so as that she cou'd not see him, for 
wished mot to distress her then. Miss Maria hung over her with the sorrow 
fullest face you ever saw, it was like a corpse in colour, and the tears were 
thick —thkick in her eves as if she had not power to ory I saw t 
death ceming over mother’s face, and the poor girl, young as she was, 
seemed to see and know it too : 

* Mether,” 


bless us, mother, for 


ie shadow of 
he 


she said, patting her lips nearly on her brow, “ forgive us and 





God's sake and pray to lim now” Hler mo ber's lips 
moved, but she could nc speak 
‘Forgive Aim mother and speak to him now—forgive my father now, 
mother.” I thought her face sotvened, and that she seemed as if she wou 
wish to depart in peace even with her husband. [ beckoned him forwards 


He came, and stooping over her begged her to forgive all the manner 11 which 
he had disturbed her life. I thins aod I hope for the sake of her sou! that she 
had repented then at last, but she was on the point of death at that minute, her 
veavy sigh 
and ber breath was gone for ever 

It was a sorrowful time after that, jor the grief of Mies Maria was beyond al! 


| I ever saw a child show for a parent. 
| 


| & profligate character 
| husband soon ill-treated her so that she hated him. At last 


kitchen, and the doors being open, we heard distinctly Mrs. Millverne playing | 


as beautifully as she always did ou the guitar. 
liker a madman than ever when he heard it. 

‘TItisshe! 1 wowld know that music-all over the world. One would 
it was an angel was playing, and it is a devil!—a devil! I 
devil!" He paced ep and down for some minutes, altogether mad-like ; none 
of us moved or spoke ; we were too much frightened. Then he 
again, and, from a large pocket in his upper coat, he drew out a bo 
without saying a word, reached for a tumbler, which happened to be 
on the table near him, and filling it nearly full of strong spirits from t 
drank a great draught very eagerly. 

‘It is the strongest whiskey J could get in Buncrana,” 
and laughing’ too in 2 strange ghastly way, “it is good too, I've a right 
to know, for I'm an Irishman born John wetl acquaint 
with whiskey before hie uncle left him the guineas, and he teok his han 
some face to England to make a better of it J wonder ehe came 
Sreland to hide from me. I've scented ‘her, and my own Marta, out a! 
over the world, bat in fretand, particularly, they couldnt hide from me. | 
have not introduced myséif to vou yet,” he-said, addressing me. “Iam Mr 
John Boyle, and I have a,good right to be well known to your lodgers ; jere, 
drink to our better acquaintance.” 

He poured more whiskey into the tumbler and offered it to me. I took it 
and tasted it, much against-my wi!l, but I was afraid to irritate Lim eeeing that 
it was plain he was crazed. 

‘*{ must drink on and on. I wil! not be able to face Aer until I drink mere; 
2en IT shall go and claim my own Maria, who joves me as nature bids her do 
know she does. | shall claia her and keep her, my own Maria, my own bean 


iui gir 


The strange man started up 


' 
taink 





he said, smiling 
Boyle was 


th 
Tt 
i 
tl 


e 
It was sorrowful to hear the broken voice with which he spoke the !aet words, | 


and to see how his breast rose, as if his heart would break through it, but he 
put the liquor to his lips again and drank deeper than at first. 

I was sorely puzzled what todo. My husband and the boys were al! absent 
ata distant fair, and would not be home till late, or perhaps not at all that night 
and how to get the strange man out of the house [{ did not know. My mind 
misgave me about him, for his talk concerning Miss Maria was so strange, end 


jout. Mrs. Boyle allowed him a yearly sum for his support, but stil he 


snow she is a} 
! 


From all I had heard I learned that Mrs. Boyle was an English lady 
siderable rank as compared with her husband, who was of low ongin 
fallen in love with him for his beauty, and made 
was only sixteen years old. 


{ con- 
She had 
a ronaway match when she 
He was a very young man too, and handsome, but 
Her relations disowend her at first altogether, and her 
ene secretly left 
bim with her infant daughter, and proceeded te the house of one of her rich 
relations, who received her on would renounce Boyle for 
ever, and take a new name 
by her husband. At last he discovered her, and followed her everywhere He 
was doatingly fond of his child it seemed, and go where she would he found her 


} 
woud 


condition that she 





not when he could be out of her presence, or rather, that of lis daughter, whom 
ts ehe grew up, he managed to see frequently hey had been living mm many 
places in Engiand and Scotland, and abroad too, before they « to Linsfort, 
but stuull Boyle discovered their retreat wherever they went 

Miss Maria and her father left Linsfort as soot sible, taking the body of 
the umfortunate lady with them. They weut to idimmediately. I have 





ofter heard 





Miss Maria! 


She married very t appily | believe, and her 


from them since, anc 


s sent me some kind re 
brances, which | could show you } 


nem 





father zlways lived with her, and was a reformed mar in Fes per 
When Mrs, Blayney had fiuished this story she took her departure LT wa 
left alone again to inv own meditations “thinking over al! the part: irs of 
the narrative I had heard, I looked around the large solitary old apartine and 
was comforted, if not c msoled, in some re spects, with the conscivousnes that 
| other etrong human suffering emotion beside my own, had once sighed and 
sorrowed there, and passed away long ago, and the old room was as quiet and 
erene as if a mortal life h ever been destroyed by passion in it. !tisa 
short existen hich our s ng ivelings trouble, and we mist all soon 
forget or dic t is the consolai 


yet surely he could not be her lover,—the man she loved and whom her mother 


treated her harshly for rememberiwg,—it was hardly possible. J remained set 
tled in the o; inion that he was a madmsn, but that in eome manner he was fo! 
g and persecuting Mrs. Millverne, and that she would be sadly troubled 
when she learned he had found her ovt again. I thought it would be best to 
tell her of him, so I was leaving the kitchen as cautiously as I could, thinking 
he would not observe me, but on looking back I saw his glaring eyes fixed on 
me, and he was rising to follow me. He came close to me and laying his hand 
on my shovider whispered in my ear. 

‘I am ready to go now too—I have drunk enough—my spirit is fairly up— 
I will be able to look down the devil in her eyes and claim my own Maria—my 
own girl.” 

I stood still at this, for I was so terrified I could not stir one step. 

**Come on,” said he, opening the door as if he had been familiar with it all 
his life, and proceeding rapidly ihrough the long dark passage leading to Mrs 
Millverne’s rooms, as if in some strange way he knew all about the house, but 
Mrs. Millverne had just commenced playing the guitar, and I suppose the 
sound directed him where to go. I ran after him and caught him by the arm 
just as he was at the very door. I begged him for the love of heaven not to 
frighten the ladies by rushing !ike one not in his senses into their presence, but 
if he must see them to let me go in and tell them of his coming. He would 
not listen to me, though I assured him over and over again that Mrs. Millverne 
had been very sick for some days, and that the shock of seeing a stranger rush 
ing in so suddenly might have an evil effect on her; it was truth I was telling 








him, but it made no impression on him, for he opened the door and rushed in.| 
| bulletin issued 


I followed close behind. Mrs. Millverne was sitting near the fire playing her 
guitar, and very Janguid and ill she looked; Miss Maria was seated near a 
table reading, I believe, for the candles were lit; Miss Maria was ‘ooking sor 
rowful and in low spirits J thought, but I had litle time to observe, for the 
strange man ran to her side and called out in a strange agitated voice, 

‘*My Maria, my Maria! my child, my own child!’ She gave a low cry, 
and rising up, threw herself into his open arms. 

‘“* My father! my father!” she said, and they embraced one another as fondly 
as any two creatures | ever saw. I was so bewildered at the sight, that I 
thought it like a dream, but Mrs. Millverne’s wild passionate looks restored 
me to myself. She had thrown the guitar down partly in the ashes of the 
hearth here, and she was standing looking at the meeting of the favher and 
daughter, (for so it seemed they were,) with a face so terrible in its expression, 
that I hope I may never see its like again. 

**So you have discovered us once more, John Boyle, devil, you have tracked 
us out again.’ The unnatural calmness of her voice, whilst the fury of down- 
right murder was in her eyes was wonderful. 

“‘T have come to claim my child, Mrs. Boyle—Mrs. Boyle, you are that 
still; take as many fine names as you may, you are my wife; but I do not 
claim you; no, no, don’t fear it, Mrs. Boyle,” he laughed derisively as he 
said this, and his eyes turned on her with the blackest looks—-but he 
glanced on Miss Maria, and then his face softened in the tenderest, kindest 
sway. 

‘“‘T merely come for my child—my own Maria. You have managed to cheat 
me of her dear presence, though not, thank God, of her love, from the hour of 
her birth till now—but I claim her, I have lawful authority for claiming hey ; 
fortune has been something kinder to me of late than usual, and I can sapport 
my child now. You hardly believe me because you think my appearance poor 
and squalid ; but what made me so! was it not your base desertion of me, the 
man you once loved, that drove me to mean company and mean vices. My 
own child—my Maria, shall make me better and happier ; my Maria loves her 
father.” He clasped her in his arms again, and I thought I heard sobs. I 
certainly heard Miss Maria's voice whispering so softly—‘ Father—father !” 
She hed a natural and fond heart surely. 

I will not attempt to tel! you all Mrs. Millverne—or Mrs. Boyle, as I suppose 
I should call her—said when her words fairly broke loose, for | could not re- 
member the one half of it, though I had alwavs a surprisingly good memory. 
The bitter threatenings, the fierce taunts, the upbraidings, with which she 
loaded poor Boyle, who was, it seemed, her own husband, were terrible to hear 
His eyes glanced with fury and defiance, too, but Miss Maria stood at his side, 
and held his arm, and looked softly in his face, and besought him not to answer 
Then the enraged woman attacked Miss Maria herself next, and told her the 
cruellest things you ever heard—how she was so ungrateful to her, and so 
mean and grovelling in caring for him, who was their black disgrace, and the 


rge of their whole lives But he 






[ remember she spoke only once—* 





ather,” she said ; ‘‘ no matter how humble or low he is, or may have been, 
yf how weas his conduct, he is my father, and | must love him.” 

At this poor Boyle embraced her again, and said he i never known wh 
happiness w e ti " tha pad ang ve him € 
a f r ne— " ‘ ew ‘ 

ane s. J c ym grew er F r revesd ‘ 

r ¢ ‘ ide e { heavily wh « ef VW 
2 : r 1 was cus o { er se 
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1843 
Battle of Wagram.—We have already transferred to our columns, a vivid- 
and highly iateresting relation of the battle of Aerenx, from Dr. Aliso 
History of Europe We now copy from the sane source, ano less graphic 
deser ntion of the famous battle of Wagram, which took place on the 9th of 
July, about seven weeks afterwards. Th s interval had been « mployed by Na 
poleon, in calling reinforcements to his standard, and in fortifying the island of 





Lobau to a prodigious ext whence, he led the Austrian General to believe, 


it was his onject to cross the Danube t appeared, however, that it was by no 


means his intention to force the passage at this point, and that his preparations, 


so serious In Appearance, were but a stratagem to conceal the real! point of his 


attack from the enemy On the night of the 4th, he commenced the 


of his immense array at « point considerably down the river opposite to Enzers- 


passa re 


dorf and on the morning of the Sth, presented to the astonished Imperialists, 


the spectacle of the whole French army drawn up, in close cola:nn, on the 


nerthern shore between Enzersdorf and the margin of the Danube. The river 


was passed, the left flank of the Austrian position turned, and al! their en- 
trenchments iutended to bar the passage taken in 


The A 


lost the favourable opportunity of attacki 


reverse. 
strians having, through the u paraiie ed activity of their opponents, 
ng the French army at the moment of 
passing the river; now retired to the position in the rear of Aspern and Essling 
which had been selected by the Imperial Guards as the most favourable ground 
whereon to throw the last die for the independence of the monarchy, and it was 
here the battle of Wagram commenced 

It is necessary we should add that the resulte of the battle were at the time 


The 


by NapoLeon immediately afterwards says, the French army 


described as widely different from those given in the account we copy 


took 20,000 prisoners, 40 pieces of cannon, and ten standards, and Sir Walte, 
Scott has transcribed that statement, which was, however, grossly inaccurate, 
and proved to be so even by the warmest partizans of Napoteox. “ The ene- 


my retired,” says Savary, who was by the Emperor's side through the whole 


battle, “‘at four o'clock, and abandoned to us the field of battle, but without | 


prisoners or cannon, and after having fought in such 4 manner as to render 
every prudent man cautious of engaging ina rash enterprise ; we followed 
He made 


numerous, and Ae had, 


without pressing him, for the truth is he had not been at all cut up 


head against us everywhere, and his troops were very 
fortunately for us, he 
thus gave to France all the moral advantages of a victory.” And 
Jomini says, “The Archduke retreated during the night, leaving us no other 
trophies, but some thousand wounded or prisoners, and afew dismounted can- 


non. 


in reality, no reasou for retiring ; though, 


General 


Their loss was 25,100 men; ours was about the same.” 





NEW WORKS 

No. 19 of Mr. Audibon’s Birds of America is published, with its osual quan- 
tum of letter-press, and its five beautiful plates. The first plate containing a 
male and female specimen of the Wood Duck, exhibited in their beautiful 
plumage. The second, a male and female specimen of the American Green- 
winged Teal. The third, a male and female Blue-winged Teal. The fourth, 
represents the Shoveller Dock, and the fifth the noble Canvass Back 

We have received from D. Appleton & Co. the “ Fortunes of Hector O'Hal- 
loran, and his man Mark Antony O'Toole.” The Author of the above is W 
H. Maxwell, whose Stories of Waterloo, Life of the Duke of Wellington, The 
Bivouac, &c,, have afforded their numerous readers so much entertaining 
amusement. 

No. 3 of the Bird of Italy has been received, and its contents are a continua- 


tion of a former number, I! corno delle Alpi, an arietta for a Soprano, and La 


fi 
primavera, a duett for a soprano and tenor. Music 


Chianei. 


of each part by Candido 


The Drama, 


Park ~—On Monday jast Mr. Simpson took his benefit, under the most happy 





auspices. and we are giad to say there were few snoccupied seats in e:ther 
I t or xe The was the \ ste.” by Sheil, in which Mr. Booth 
t xes yw , 
4 ; oie olan Met 
appeared as Pescara, : rted byt rength of the company In the firs 
P . | > 
‘ , - " " ‘ ‘ 
act, and shor er I e i p Mr. A t ‘ 
, f } ’ 
ctine Hemeya i poplec ic fit, ad was borne 
off . “ey 7 es dangercasiy i The par 
{ | ‘ elf ef nend 
of Hem é r 
Me Lax 
hi; y sO¥E 
a I « 
; » the uM The leading 


She did this, and for some time lived unmolested | 


did so, and | 
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: 
| equality with this master piece of the immortal bard; but ite excellence has 


muluplied all the difficulies of succeeding poets who may tread in the same 
track, however liberal the allowance made by the generous and enlightened. 
the passions cofroborates what we have said.— 
In the Lruament of dramatic |rerature, Orhello stands sublime, the light and 
glory of the system. Zanga, a single satellite, is seen afar off performing its 
dependant end tributary evolutions, Mr. Booth renders the part of Pescara 
painfully effective, and could he divest himself of his proneners to renting, it 
might safely be termed an able performance’ With a person under the mid- 
die stature, and a voice at times disagreeably harsh, Mr. Booth possesses 
powers of no ordinary excellenee. In general conception of character, and 
to nature, he stands almost without a rival; and could he but abandon 
his strong peculiarities and unpardonable eccentricities, he might yet be consi. 
dered a worthy suc The “ Apostate” was conducted 
st creditable manner, and received—as the acting deserved— 
The drama, which has languished in an 
r the last few years, is, we are happy to say, slowly bet 
ving. Wah the return of commercial prosperity our managers 
| MAY Avan antic We are glad of 
this, for we know of no amusement affording more delight than a well- 
reg tiated theatre 


The dramatic history of 


fidel ty 


e-sor of the elder Keen 
to a close in a 

| the commendations of the audience. 
|} unwonted degree [ 


steadily rey 






pate a fair remuneration for their labours 


Much time is there spent to the best and noblest of pur- 


body's fatigues are forgottes, the 
" 


poses, the mind is beguiled of its cares, 


we say, to the acted drama as 


and the sad heart is made merry 


Prosperity 
long as it holds * the mirror up to nature 
On Tuesday, Mr. B. appeared as Richard, wi 


h lis usual success 


Bowery Theatre —The principal feature in the amusements at thie establish- 
ment, has been the pesiormance of Mrs. Shaw as * Evadne,” in Shiel’s beauti- 


ful tragedy « {ham The heroine of this tragedy has found a worthy repre- 
sentative Mrs. Shaw, whove delightfal acting lends such a charm to whatever 


part she atteupts , 1 from the enthusiastic manner in which her personation 


of Evadne has n received by the numerous audiences who witnessed it for 


seven consecutive nights, we should infer thas this will prove her principal and 


favorite character 
It is the o 


pinion o of our contemporaries that this play has been laid 


aside for a numb vears at the New. York Theatres, owing to the want 


of persons ad re to the task of rendermg a correct and satisfactory ropresen- 
tation.of the principal character. De this ae it may, we certainly have nothing 
to comp! as regards ite reproduetion at the Bowery 
Indep y ol the piol, Wiica possesses merits of no ordinary nature, the 
author has determined that the part of ** Evaine"™ shall wing out the pecul ar 
and intrinsic beauties of his conception, and in accordance with the capabilities 
of the person who enacts that character will b e effect produced in the rep- 
} resentation of the tragedy Phat Mrs. Shaw has been extremely happy in car- 


rying out the intentions of the authoris abundantly evidenr, 


This lady is 
much indebted to a countenance capable of every variety of expression, for the 
snccesely! c eation of fer gv, which action, unassisted by so powerful an 


auxiliary, would fail to « A prominent point of her performance, was ber 


onrivalied portraiture of the affectionate nature of Evadne, the story of 
whose |ife told ver love for Vincentio, and whose desertion she endeavoars 
toextenuate to r brother, Colouna by attributing all the blame to herself 
wherein the dee; ness, if persuasive music of her voice, most happily 
lend their assis ‘ Avan, how intensely, and yet how naturally does Mra 
Shaw represent the grief of Evadne at the posed death of Vincentio, and 
in this utter d ito eart a feeling exhibits professional talents of no 
ordinary de ) In th istecene with the Prince, whilst directing his 
atteniion to e statutes of her ancestors and descanting upon their 
respective virtues—thus insensibly subduing hie guilty passion which, 
finally gives place to the most eserved admiration of her character—Evadne 
in the per ition of Mra. Shaw, proves herself a scion worthy to be descend 
ed fromsuch illustrious progenitors; and the approbation of the audience 


which has been suppressed by the intense interest of the part, now bursts forth 
performance of Mr. J 
bids his profession. 
rect in his conception of the character, but not 


Mr. J. R. Seott as Ludovico, though 


with unbounded applause. The Wallack as Colonna, 


was quite creditable to him, and he fair to rise in 


Mr. Clark as Vincentio wa 


juile so 6 atisiactory in its perform ance 


perhaps at times a little boisterous, aeted the villain so successfully that the 
audience seemed to evince pleasure at the catastrophe which puts an end to his 
wickedness. ‘This tragedy was performed on Monday evening for the benefit 
of Mrs. Shaw, to one of the most numerous audiences ever assembled within 


e walls of this theatre. The entertainments of the evening were concluded 
with the comedy of the ‘* Love Chase,’ Mra Shaw taking the part of Con- 
stance. Although she afforded much satisfaction in the part, her forte lies more 
particularly in tragedy, or in those plays which are characterised by depth and 


intensity of feeling 


THE FRENCH COMPANY AT NIBLO'S. 

The first piece on T' La Perrache,” in which Messrs. Mathieu 
and Lecourt, and Madams Lecourt and Madelle Lagier sustained the principal 
characters. The plot—if plot it may be eslled—is very simple ; ite principal 
cing the excessive grief of Mad. de Marneaf—(Madelle Lagier)—at the 

loss of her parroquet, which occurs through the inattention of her lover and 

ntended husband, the Old Marquis (M. Mathiev)—he is banished from her 
| presence in consequence, and the reeovery of the bird is made the price of bis 


p day, was * 





feature 


restoration to favour. The bird is found and brought back by Bagnolet, a 
water-carrier, (M. Lecourt) in love with Coraline (Mad. Lecourt) the servant 


| maid of Mad. Marneuf. He refuses to receive the reward which had been 

offered for the return of the paroquette, but insists, as the price of its restora- 
| tion, upon a kiss from Med. Marneuf, as he has a great curosity and desire to 
| know how a noble lady's kiss feels. She refuses for a long time, but at last 
| her desire to regain her bird overcomes her scruples and she consents. le- 
| court's acting when he kisses her and says that he perceives no difference in 
His whole representation of the Water-Carrier of 

Paris, was very good. He maintained the character throughoot, and sang the 

mountain song of the Auvergneese very well During the time he had the 

bird in bis possession he had taught it to say—“ She has kissed the water- 
| carrier,’ and the Marquis, who comes in a short time after the bird is restored 
| to its owner and who from some reporte circulated about a Chevalier de Barures, 
suspects that it is the chevalier in the disgume of a water-carrier, snd hearing 
| the bird make use of the phrase he had been taught, becomes jealous of Bag- 
| nolet and quarrels with him. He denies that he is aught but a weter-Sareiee, 
| and the Marquis, to test him, offers a Jarge dowry to the maid if he will marry 
nking he would not accept the offer, but which of course they giadly 
The piece ends with the reconciliation of the Marquis and Mad. 
Marneuf—Lecourt was the principal feature of the piece, and played his part 
exceedingly well—Mad. Lecourt, as the waiting-maid, was charming and 
Mad. Lagier played her part with credit; but Mathieu, a the 
te He made nothing of the character, and his ecting 


the kies, was excellent 


her, t 





snatched at 


coquettish 


Marcuis, was not fort 


thr heut ¥ without animation. 
; 1 " yr vas the Vaudeville called “ Le"Gamon de Paris” The 
t of thie pie lepiet the Parisian boy or apprentice, and its whole 
ere n the cter of Joseph, | Richer) a wild young scapegrace of an 
a ‘ lly involving binnee f in dificulies, bot full of buovant spirits, 
' e. The plot of the piece is the deception of am, 
‘ re Joser sister. by Amedee, (BDuseher General Morin's som, 
x the dieenise of a seene painter He is dis- 
. : . f d who becoming aware of 
( ' 1 throug hee frank end 


1 -ompele the un- 


cation of th 




















ee 
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apprentice boy. He had not made much progress in their good graces until 
this night. His acting was good with the exception of occasionally a little too | 
much exuberance. Mad’lle Mathie, as the old grandmother, (Mad'!!e Meu-| 
rier) has added another leaf to her laurels. Her acting was chaste and sub 
dued but not lacking energy where it was required; it was a finished perform 
ance—indeed this lady is one of the best actresses we have seen on the N. Y. | 
stage. ’ 

On Monday the Opera of L’ Aibassadrice was repeated, and with a 
With a voice of 
most enchanting effects upon 


the audience ; but if her vorwe be not powerful it is in the highest degree retuned | 


, 
iditional 


eclat, M'lie Calve being agam the star of the evening not 
very great power, she, by her skill, produces th 


and cultivated. There is an ease, grace, and finish in her rocalism that charms 


the listener and leads him captive to the fall of the curtam When taste and | 
intellect thus triumph over any physical detect, it 1s indeed greatly lo the honour 
of the artist | 
A trio in the second act between M’lie Calve, M'lic Lagier and M. Lecourt 
was highly effective and deserved all the applause it won. It seemed to be the 
gem of the whole piece 


The same Opera was repeated last night, and for the ensuing week 


novelties are in active preparation 


The Concert of Mr. Dempster and the Misses. Cumings, at ths Society 
Library, on Tuesday, was exceedingly gratifying to the lovers of Sc ted 
song. The young ladies mentioned have but recently presented themseles | 
to the public, but their :mpression is most favourable e 
of good quality, and they sing with grace, feeling, and much judgment. Horn'e 
Duett, ‘I know a Bank,” was given with much effect, and produced a lively | 
impression throughout the room. ‘The greater part of the entertainment, how 
ever, consisted of Scottish songs and Duetts, the selection of which was ju- | 
dicious aod appropriate. Mr. Dempster gave “ John Anderson, my Jo,” the | 
“Lament of the Irish Emigrant,” &c., with good effect. The company | 
was numerous and highly respectable, and the affair passed off in a very agrec- 
able manner. 

We learn that the Misses. Cumings proceed to Philadelphia t 
engagement with Miss Maywood at the Chesnut street Theatre 
be the chief attraction for the ensuing week at the Concerts ala Musard of that 


The voices of both ar 


fulfil an j 
They will | 
estabishment, and will be accompanied by Mr. Clirehugh, who is engaged with 
them, and to whose advice and protection they are already so much indebted 


MR. WALLACE 


This distinguished performer and composer we perceive by his announcement 


presents himself before a New York audience Puesday, the 6th inst., at the 


m 


Apollo. Mr. W. has recently arrived in the city frou New Orleans, where 
talents were admitted to be of the very highest order A highly valued c . 
ponde nt says :— | 
No artist has ever appeared here pos such high talents ar great | 
reputation as a performer of the very hig! finish, not only on tbe violin 
but the pianolorte Wherever Mr. W. has app ared, whether in | ) r 


America, he has created an enthusiasm truly astonishing. As a 
pape ra throughout the South and particularly at New Orleans, speak of his per- 
jormanc | r Thalberg and Lizst, and 


hus compositions as keep ng pace with his gre at genius for execution which 


* as not only of the hool but ¢ ulln 





sine al | 





proved itself in New Orleans in his Thema and Vanations on the Cracovienne, 
composed at the solicijations of the first families. It is described as a morceau | 
#0 truly neh and full of Inspiration, as when once heard to dwell on the mund tor | 
ever With such a reputation preceding him, Mr. Wallace has already excited | 
the most imtense curiosity to hear him Indeed, one who not only excels on | 
two such difficult instruments as the violin and pianoforte, but conveys huis 
executionon those instruments the fullest conce ption of the giganti enius of | 
Paganini, and the astonishing execution of a Thalberg and a Lizst, « t fail 
to produce the greatest excitement in the musical world | 
We regret to state that Mr Abbott of the Ihe re a 1 or rh {ter 
noon. He is greatly lamented by all who knew him 
Hl. M. S. Warsprre sailed on Thursday morning for England, hav ng | 
on board the remains of the lamented Sir Charles Bagot Lady Bagot’s family 
and suite are passengers, for whom apartments were fitted up with every atten- | 
tion to their comfort by Sir John Hay, the gallant commander of the s | It is | 
due to the citizens of Oswego to state that on the co pee reaching that port trom 
the Conada side, the flags of all the vessels were lowered and the bells of the 
different churches tolled. The citizens assembled and manifested every mark | 
of respect for the memory and virtues of the deceased. Similar demonstrations 
of respect were paid by the American people as the body passed down throug 
} 


the State 





DELICLE, SCIENTIARUM. 


Being Reco!lections of the Discourses of the late Prof. Terentius O'Mullins, of Hedge 
University, Connemara, with Notes by his Englieh Editor and late Pupil, Dr. 
Blackstatfe } 


It has long been a reproach tu British science that we English philesophers 
trouble ourselves far too little about the works of our neighbours ; consequently 
half our discoveries have been already made, and half our new creatures ai- 
ready described. Some few of us, wiser than the rest, avail ourselves of this 
pecu.iarity of our nation, and never attempt, under any circumstances, to make 
original observations, finding plenty in the works of foreigners to build our | 
fame upon. My late distinguished preceptor, whose works | am about to in- | 
troduce to the admiration of a discerning public, used to advise us in his intro- 
ductory lecture, “ Boys,’ said he—he used the familiar style of oratory— 
* Boys! be asy—don’t over-work. Generalise, boys ; generalise! that’s your | 
sort. Read German—harder the better. Lump your reading together, and | 
swear it’s a generalisation. But mind ye, boys’’ (he used to say this with one 
of his most endearing smiles, and a particularly knowing cock of his only eye— 
* Mind ye, boys, when ye publish your generalisations, and lecture on your 
discoveries, always forget to mention where you got them. The world won't 
miss it, nor think the werse of ye!” | 

Alas for the Professor! The disciples whom he fed with the pap of know. 
ledge, that which fatteneth unte fame, and the scholars whose heads he lined 
with learning, and backs with his shillelagh, remembered his advice too well 
They took good care not to forget it, but forgot him who taught it. The wis- 
dom they gained in the academe of the far West seated them in the high places 
on the platform of reputation ; but the Plato who infused that wisdom into 
their once-grateful spirits, though remembered secretly, was never mentioned 
publicly. One among the many who sot at the feet of the illustrious Terry 
©'Mullins would now make known the merits of his master, and in doing so, 
do justice, at the same time, to his country, to Ireland, and thereby stop the 
eries of Mr. Daniel O'Connell, who was a pupil in the same great university 

Professor O' Mullins taught the whole circle of the sciences. He held that 
all attempts to knock them into the heads of students by any method at present 
in use, were vain ; that until they were rendered familiar and open to the 
meanest comprehension, they were as sealed books ; that as long as they were 


~ 
clothed in grave, solemn, and mysterious language, they frightened away the 





men who could best understand them. ‘To make men of rale scierce.” he 
used to say, ** You must coax them into the study. Tell them philosophical 
fairy tales at first, exhibit the wonders of each particular branch, stick abig 
lie every now and then, and finish with a joke, the broader the better, butthe:- 


ing Up as ye go, and ye'll soon ginerate philosophers ed 
His own plan was peculiar, and most success{u! lo do away with the 
ness of scientific studies he ordered whiskey punch all round, commanded 


blind Mick the fid 








dler to strike up “ Garry Owen,” and then chanted his lec- 
ture in the shape of a song 
There w ae othing new in this mode of teaching, however original night 
appear. The Professor scorned to lay claim to an inventiot t his ow iH 
referred it to Homer, who taught literature and the logy on the same mé 
in Chios, singing his doctrines in the for ‘ laggy # ner > the 
A : “ 8) ™m of ballads, } tersper g@ th 
mattOr as he wenia g With amusing stories a Mi * or \ 
to become the Homer of ¢ He 1 j s point He ed cle 
Nob dy knows for certa vas "y woe ’ a 1 7) 
stones in the Is! lof Ac} und say. there's ¢ ; ‘of th ree oN 
s | | : é ¥ . 
i - a 
es the H H : , 
pany at : 
grave 
The 
— 


| lordship came up, 


| tion Mr. Powell as to who his client, the prosecutor, was. 


| not be affected by it. 





pher is bis translation of Goethe’s immortal poem on the Metamorphosis of| Improvement of the Piano- Forte fir. Beales ngwily in 


| .—Mr. Beale’s newly invented piano-forte 

Plants—the germ of the present system of phytology. I give this first, because | the Euphonicon, is a singularly graceful looking instrament, being totally un. 
wt weil illustrates his peculiar mode of va am knowledge. Compare it with | like the ordinary piano-forte, but possessing many advantages over it which will 
the translations of Mrs. Austin and Professor Whewell, and you will see at one | ultimately bring it into very general adoption. The wires are placed perpen- 
glance its immeasurable superiority. No longer dry, abstruse, and mystical, it | dicularly, the hammers being contained in a chest level with the feet of the per- 


takes the form of a familiar chan’, with all the simplicity of a nursery rhyme ; 


former. The entire frame-work is of iron, and the wires are strung upon sc: 
whilst in gentle playfulness it transcends the beautiful original: ed & aan 


inserted in metal cradles, so that a permanency of tune is ensured which no- 
thing Is likely to disturb. Bat its chief merit consists in its external case, which 
is capable of the most fanciful and varied decoration. The harp, containing the 
bass strings, rises in a picteresque form on the left hand of the player, and the 
ornaments, which can be lavished at discretion upon this, may be made ex- 
tremely graceful in character, and combine with any drawing-room funiture 
whatever. The scroll work drooping from the three instruments exhibited last 
night struck us es being susceptible of never-ending devices ; and the surfaces 
of the back—for the Euphonicon may stand in the centre of a room—are alike 
available to the embellisments of the pencil or the enameller. Its tone is re- 
markably sweet, reminding one of the clear bell like quality of a musical snuff- 
box, while there is no deficiency in the lower reg:ster, of strengh, body, and 
brilliancy.— Times. : 

Eminent Lawyers —The number of persons who have risen by the law from 
low stations to the highest offices in the state is extraordinary. ‘Sir F. Pollock 
is the son of a saddler, formerly of Charing Cross. The father of Sir William 
Follett still keeps a timber-yard near Exeter. Sir John Williams, of the 
Queen’s bench, is the son of a Yorkshire horse-dealer. Sir Edward Sugden is 
the son of a barber ; his admission to the bar was opposed on the ground of his 
having been a clerk, but the objection was overruled by the strenuous exertions 
of that amiable and learned man the late Francis Hargrave. Baron Gurney’s 
mother kept a smal! shop for the sale of political pamphlets. Lord Kenyon 
was clerk to an attorney. Lork Hardwick was the son of an attorney. Lord 
Eldon was the son of a coal-pitter, at Newcastle. Lord Tinterden’s father was 
a barber, at Canterbury. Lord Langdale was formerly an accoucheur. Lord 
Campbell, and Sergeants Talford and Spankie were formeily reporters on the 
Morning Chronicle 


Thus out-spoke old Goethe, who warbled such beauti- 
Fu! rhymes in High Dutch on al! species of learning, 
To 4 pre:ty maid talking, as the wise man was walking, 
In a garden delightful, the blossoms discerning 
You're quite in a fixture, my love, at this mixture 
Of flowers with such names that one almost could laugh at them. 
Hard to count, they're so many, if they ever had any, 
The divil himself couldn't recollect half of them ' 





They're as like one another, as sister to brother, 
And yet, holy mother! how different, diddle it ! 
And thus does the chorus they whistle before us, 
Point out to a riddle ; but who may unriddle it? 
I whish I were Solon, that I might be no lon- 
Ger puzzled with thoughts how the deuce to get over it ; 
While to you, pretty dear, then, in a snug corner near them, 
I'd tell every word when | chanc’d to discover it! 





Just mark the progression—the handsome procession 
By degrees (like the doctor’s,) first blossom, then fruit-making, 
The fair plant arises—how the seed first surprises 
Ycu and I, and itself, coming up from the earth-quaking ! 
Attracted by good light—real solar, not Bude light,— 
The budding leaves tender, their structure unfold away ; 
For *tis worthy your knowing, that before their out-growing, 
Roots, leaves, buds, al! white, in the seed were all roll’d away ! 






« 


Up they shoot from the kernel, and soon become vernal 

With sipping sweet dew—for which drink they've no little thirst ; 
(Quitting earth's murky bosom so small you might lose ‘em ; 

For, ike babies, so plants e’er they're big must be little first ; 
But once when a stirring, then there’s no deferring 

Their growth ; joint on joint, on the same plan they pile away ; 
With beauteous variety, aud nought of anxiety, 

The green leaves are ranged in their own rank and file away. 


A Blunt Epitaph.—In Luton churehyard, Bedfordshire, an uncourily voice 
from the dead to the living speaks as follows :— 
Reader! I have left a world 
In which | had much to do, 
Sweating and fretting to get rich : 
| Just such a fool as you. 





Another 


Epitaph.—The following quaint Epitaph is copied from a church- 
yard, Fi 


sbury, near Chatham : 
Time was I stood as thou dost now, 
And view'd the dead, as thou dost me 
Ere long thou'lt lie as low as J, 
And others stand tu look on thee. 


, nail 
Let us pause here to think on’t—it won't do to wink on't-— 
The plenomenon's strange, though ‘tis I got the fact up, 
To think that the foliage, so grand in its old age, 
Like an egg in a bottle, in the seed first was packed up. 
You can't guess, lll be blow'd, dear, how or why it was stow'd there ; 
Witu a microscope some day I'll show you a section 
At present, dear creature, observe how Dame Nature 
Diverts the formation to higher perfection.* 


A Cautious Judge.—The late Chief Baron O'Grady, father of the gallant of- 
ficer (Lord Guillimore) aid de camp to her Majesty, tried two most notorious 
fellows, at the Carlow assizes, for highway robbery. To the astonishment of 
the court, as well as of the prisoners themselves, they were found not guilty ! 
As they were being removed from the bar, the judge, in that manner so pecu- 
liarly his own, addressing the jailor said, Mr. Murphy, you would greatly ease 
my miud, if you keep those two respectable gentlemen till seven or half past 
seven o'clock, for I meen to set out for Dublin at five, and I should lke to have 
at least two hours’ start of them. 


First the sap streams grow slendeter, the structure grows tenderer, 
The vessels grow narrower, and the branches no longer 
Waste their time going shooting (which never brings fruit in ;) 
While the stem, once so soft, now gains sense and grows stronger ; 
Then the flower-stalk, so slender, springs up in the centre, 
Like a beautiful picture, for all eyes to look upon ; 
Its sides quite uncrowded with leaves that might shroud it ; 
For the flower—why itslf vou might write a whole 





GRAND VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT, TUESDAY 
EVENING, 6th JUNE. 
N R. W. P. WALLACE, Director of the Anacronite Society and of the It 
4 Mexico, at the Apoilo Saloon, Broadway, assisted by 
Madam Sutton, Mr. Jno. A. Kyle, 


book upon 





re ten Overs 
On the slender stalk’s summit, the lesser leaves come it, “an Opera, 


All circular ranged as if spun on a whirligig ; 















Then the calyx unfolding, the flower that was ro!l'd in, Mr. Brown, Mr. U. C. Hill, and 
Exhibits its be auly as gay asa pearly grig. | Mr. Salomonoki, Mr. Pimni, who will preside at the Pianoforte. 
Oh Nature! sweet creature! delightful thy features, | Director of the Quintette—Mr. U. C. Hill. 
In the garden gay shining as daffy-down dillies ; | For Programme see small Bills. Tickets 50 cents each, to be had at the principal 
Were it not that man’s trade is to worship the ladies, Music Stores and Hotels, and at the door. Concert to commence at § o'clock. 
*) aura fal ine +} Og _ — —- ———__—— _ 
He'd sure fall in love with the tulips and lilies ) STEAM BETWEEN NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL. 
But the fact it was never that beauty for ever HE STEAM SHie “GREAT WESTERN,” Lieut. James Hosken, R. N., Ccm- 
In this world should last ; so the fair petals shrivel ; mauder, is appornted t » sail in 1543, as under , me 
Yet to answer the same ends, turn gen'lemen stamens, wee oon lon ope 13 eae Liverpost fer Kew be 17 
Which, with lady-pistils, politely make civil. Thurs Mi Agile EMTS FRY RTE S Aug. 31 Saturday Aug. 5 
Sv near to each other their hearts Hymen bothers, Thursday . Oct. 19 Saturday Sept. 23 
And, pitying, joins them in holy communion, Fare from New York........-. --One hundre 1 dollars, and $5 Stewa 's Fee. 
When numerous small plants, as sceds first in all p’ants, Fare to New Yor iv galid Guineas, and one G ines Steward s Fee. 
To keep vp the family, corse from the union, sadpplications Cor passage trom s distance, socompanied by a remittance of half pee 


Is not then, my dear, now, the thing very clear, now? 
You surely perceive both the why and the wherefore. 
Ani the very same doctrine I've here been conc: ig, 
Applied throughout nature, will give you @ therefore. 
The slow caterpillar, intent still to fill her 
Digestion voracious, creeps tardy, and sluggish is ; 
But the butterfly gay is, and flying all day is; 
And man himself elevates too—when he groggish is 





For freight or passa 


26:h May, 1843.—é 
PR JAMES SYME has removed his residence to 72 Walker St., (one deor east of 
Broadway,) and may also be found at his Office 63 Bowery. 

May 27.—2in. 

GULFARS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 395 Broadway near Walker st. 

H. ERNST, SCHMIDT & MAUL, Guitar manufacturers, would respectiully call 
! the attention of the public to their establishment, No. 395 Broadway, where they 
keep constantly on hand an extensive assortment of fine toned guitars, finished in the 
best style. 

All Instruments from this manufactory, long favourably known in the Urited States, 
where it received the first premium awarded by the American Instituie, for the best 
Guitar, are made of such materials and in such a superior manner, as enables the 
mnaker to Warrant them to stand any climate 

Strangers befure p irchasing elsewhere, ar 
did workmanship of thir instruments. and ascertala the prices. 
lower than at any other honse inthe city. 

Mr. Ph. Ernst, Professor of the Flute and Guitar, begs leave to announce that the 


RICHARD IRVIN, 98 


Front street. 





yctin 





You end I too, my sainted, at first unacquainted, 
Were then introduced and held swect conversation ; 
Till you were quite smitten, and I too was bitten, 
And the warmth of our natures brought love’s recreation. 
Oh. blest be the morning, I saw you adorning 
The world with your beauty ; and when fate that pent us here 
Ordains us new stations in higher gyrations, ; 





‘requested to calland examine the splen- 
They will be found 

















: hotk . } | above arrangements do not erfere the least with his other engagements ; he still con- 
> r stter hemisnt ' | above arrangements do not interfere in the least with gag 

May we both become one in some far better he nisphere | tinuesto give Irasons 9s usual, at $85 Broadway, near Walker strect. 27 3in. 
Mrs. Austin has ¢ 1 this line TILLIAM JOHNSON, ACCOUNTANT, No. 60, MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE, 
LT — W adjusts and settles confused or disputed accounts—Effects Settlements of 
~- Insurance— Draws Contracts and Agreements— Obtains Money on Mortgage and other 
7 avieties Securities, and attends generally to ai! business in which an experienced Account- 
” ant, or the Agency of a person thoroughly acquainted with City Business, may be re- 

Rustic Politencss —The father of the present Lord Abingdon, who was re- | quired. Satisfactory references given. 


W. J. also offers his services to Proprietors of Newspapers, and others, desirous of 
having a reguiar Correspondent in New York. He can furnish them with the most 
correct information as to general intelligevce, markets, sales of stocks, &c. m2 

OCKWELL & STONE’S NEW YORK CIRCUS IN CANADA.—The managers of 
I the above splendid equestrian troupe, have the honor to announce to the Canadi- 
an public, that they will make the tour of the Canadas in June and July, entering at 
the Falls of Niagara, progressing down to Quebec, and giving performances under 
their spacious pavillion, at all the intermediate cities and towns. 

The company consists of the finest stud of horses and the most popular troupe of 


markable for his stateliness of manners, one day riding through a village in the 
vicinity of Oxford, met a lad dragging a calf along the road, whe, when his 

| made a stop, and stared him full in the face. His lordship 
asked the boy if he knew him. He replied, “‘Ees.” ‘‘ What is my name?” 
said his lordship. ‘‘ Why, Lord Abingdon,” replied the lad. “ Then why 
don't you take off your hat! ‘So I will, zur,” said the boy, “ if he'll hold 
the calf.” 


An Oriental Climax —Among the splendid displays of forensic eloquence | equestrians on the continent of America; introducing many eg at opt 
hich distingu the trial of O . . 7 . ; . tures ; among which are the unique performances of the celebrate IRGINIA N- 

which distinguished the trial of Qu ( ) eC 08 ypassionate bur: — 3 " ” 
sting ‘ al of Queen Caroline, the most impassionate burst STRELS, and the erculean feats of M. Leyden, the “ Yankee Giant,” besides every 


was in the short speech of Mr. Brougham, when insisting on his right to ques- a m27 3m. 
At the conclusion 


of his speech, Brougham dashed down his brief, and rushed with indignation 


variety of horsemanship and olympic exercises. 


Dr. ELLIOTT 











; : | OCULIST 
from the bar of the house. As he was passing out, Lord Landerdale stopped | and 
him, saying, ‘* Where are you going to now!” ‘To have a mutton chop!” OPHTHALMIC SURGEON.” 
was the hurried whisper of the infuriated orator. 261 Broadway, entrance in 
, , ¢ Warren Street. 

Mrs Moody was a very nice person for temper, though she sometimes Confines lis Practiceto 
used to blow Mr. Moody up.—A Maid Servant's Evidence at York Assizes. DISEASES OF THE EYE 

Deviations of the Compass.—The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty ee and G ! 
have ordered that at the future construction of her Majesty’s ships and vessels, Ophthalmic Surgery in General. 
all iron works on board are to be kept at a distance of at least fourteen feet GENERAL AGENCY. ' 
from the compass , and, in the repairs of the vessels, any iron-work that may | HE subscriber having been solicited by anumber of gentlemen to open an office at 


an auxiliary to the several Emigant Societies in the city, for the purpese of im- 
| parting such information of localities, advantages, and other subjects of interest so 
| strangers arriving fremdifferent parts of Europe. as may enable them to select from 
| the variety presented, such as are most in accordance with their habits, means, and in- 
| clinations—and having several Tracts of Land in different States in the Union, and a 
| large emount of property in the city to dispose of, he is induced to offer his services 
| for the sale and purchase of Rea! Estate, Negotiations for Loans of Money, or the 
transaction of any other business requiring the services of an Agent. 


be found within that distace is to be removed, in order that the compass may 


Tn the Scots Magazine for July, 1810, after a long list of births, deaths, and 
marriages, appears the following emphatic notice :—** Several deaths unavoid- 
ably deferred. 





Two of the greatest rareties to be met with, are a corpulent private soldier 


















re | _ He will, in connexion with his otaer business, procure passages for Em grants, or 
she & lean sergeant. | Transportatic property to any part of the Uuited States or Foreign Ports. 
\asein: ealeniotad she hast af oi ome "3 702 9 ; ' Communications, post paid, will be promptly attended to. 4 
’ C assini celeulated the heat of the comet seen in 1702 as 2000 times greater | - gee J pecan EDWARD DOYLE, 
than red hot iron | 69 South street, corner of Pine, (up stairs.) 
The new steam yacht ia and Albers is to be rigged as a polacca, a style ey 
of rigging very prevalent in Mediterranean, and much admired for its beauty. NEW RK REFERENCE 7 Draper. Jr. Esa 
It consists in the lower : topmasts, and top-gallant masts being all formed The Very Rev. Dr P wer V.G Col. James L. C irtis, 
of the same spar, and all her yards will strike. She will be fitted with Smith's | Messrs. John Mullen & Co, Aaron Clark, Esq 
wire rope Joseph McMurray, Esq., Dessrs. Edgar J. Bartow, & Co 
ios . sf al The Rev s Minor, D. D. BROOKLYN. 
The gest wn ciam s 1@ possessic ij of the Emperor of Brazil,— amos Paliner. Es KR Henry C. Murphy, M. ¢ 
t . ‘ 9 Paes _« nlh 
: at £5,500,000, and th Lussia has he next in Messrs. A. & 8. Willets. C.?.% 
vor Messrs. Robeit Ashton & Co His H rj 1e, Mayo 
v s ximothers promise for y > asked a| EARAGRANT AND GENUINE TEAS,—NOTI E TO ENGLISH FAMILIES.—Th 
4 s ORAL ANE This Cline Gebiitiaiieds oe F* nton Tea C ny of Chat street, New k, by their excellent sys- 
, atio I've ve ard tha ey pron rin m seer fot + oh the richts their customers, 
s s, but I've never had ‘em ; . sising House (wu ris elled after the 
: : : : el with est est 1 : They have 
feres —A few « s a wel!-meaning put es ; B . ait a yt 1 retail, 
ho . . g pr s I Pe y, Ning 
y s Lack ; ‘ Hysonsku 
me ‘ wi ej e- 
' g Ref a8 
+ s* ‘ br . 
. : ! 
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FUNERAL 


79, BR. DW. The Duke of Susser, 


We resume our account of the last sad offices paid to the illustrious deceased 


QO» Saturday evening invitations were issued from the Lord Chamberlain's Of- | 


‘ce to the Cabinet Ministers, the Great Officers of State, the dignitaries of 
the Church, and other official fenctiouaries, to attend the funeral, which, it had 
then heen finally decided, should take place on the following Thursday. Dur- 
ing Moneay and Tuesday the vicinity of Kensington Palace was thronged by 
persons of all classes, anxious to wilness the preparations. 


THE LYING IN STATE. 


‘he remains of his late Royal Highness lay in state on Wednesday at Ken- 


siogton Palace. That the occasion had excited to the utmost degree the at- 
tention of the public w.s shown by the immense influx of visitors from all ports 
the metropolis and the ueighbourhood. Towards 8 o'clock a vast number 
hid assembled ; but, as the hour opening drew near, thousands of persons were 
congregated on the spot, or approaching it from different points. Privatejve 
hicles were drawn up in long lines on every available spot in the near neigh- 
bonrhoed of the palace. f 
Phe public were admitte d at the carriage entrance to the Palace from Ken 
giua, along which an avenue had been made of a w idth to allow about five 
ersoas (o pass abreast. At regular intervals between the great entrance gate 
acd the eutrance to what is called “ Clock court’ of the Palace, there were 
srtiers, at each of which a policeman was stationed. These barriers were 
made to slide in grooves, and restin the brick wall on the opposite side, so that 
the stream of visitors could be checked at the expiration of every five minutes 
or so, as a sufficient number were admitted to the state apariments beyond.— 
Phos, without any confusion, a column of visitors was constantly moving into 
the apartments where the body of his Royal Highness lay, though, of course, 
at a very slow pace 


Entering at the great gate at the Kensington end of this avenue, you passed 


toward; the Palace. Rather more than an hour and a half was occupied in 
the slow progression from one end to the other, such was the density of the 
crowd, Arriving at what is called the Clock-court, you entered a sort of cor- 
ridor, leading to the grand staircase and entrance to the state apartments. At 
this point the first view was obtained of the arrangements of the interior. 


\t the fout of the grand staircase, and at the end of the corrider, were stationed | 


three of she domestics of the late Duke, dressed in the Royal livery of crimson, 
and blazing with gold lace. They stood immediately in front of the entrarce 
froin the corrider, and pointed the way upwards by a staircase, or gallery, 


mounting round to the right. The interior of the grane hal! in which these 

i 
t 

itthe top. Coming out of the broad daylight of the outer court into the com- 


parative gloom of this interior, the eff-ct was very striking, the bright uniform 
f the servants shining brilliantly, while the rest of the apartment was covered 
with a rich deep crimson reflected through coloured blinds on the windows 
overhead The Jong column of visitors, their mourning attire contrasting 


trongly with the rich dresses of these domestics, passed round to the right | 
At this spot, | 


and up the staircase, at the top of which is a short gallery. 
facing you as you came up the staircase, and thrown into shade by the 
black hangings of cloth that obstructed the light, stood, M’Kay, his late 
Royal Highness’s piper. This man is of almost gigantic height and Her. 
culean proportions, and, dressed as he was in the most brilliant ornamental 
lress of his country, and with a noble black plume in his cap, bis figure 
was very imposing, and, if the expression may be allowed on such an oc- 
casion, pict resqe 
Leaving the short gallery at the top of the sta rease, vis turs passed into the 
amte roo.n to that in which the body of his late Royal Highness lay in state 
Chis room was entirely hung with black cloth, fluted up the sides and on the 
top. At the entrance of the inner chamber, called on court occasions tie 
“ Presence-chamber,” stood on either side of the doorway two favourite do- 
mesties of the late Prince 
From this point the first view of the coffin was obtained. Like tle ante- 
room, this chamber was also hung with black cloth fluted. Round the room, 
t eqaal distances of about two yards, were fixed upon the cloth fourteen em- 
azoned escocheons of the arms of his Royal Highness, and in fient of each 
two wax tapers. They failed, however, to spread round the chamber more than 
very dim light, which of course added to the solemnity ef the scene. Front- 
ng the entrance, and raised a few feet from the floor, was the coffin, covered 
with a pall of black velvet, with white silk facings. Upon the coffin was placed 
his Royal Highness’s coronet, and over it upon the wail was a large escocheon, 
viii her Mayesty’s arms emblazoned upon it. 
three massive silver candlesticks, with enormous wax candles, by the | ght of 
h were seen the chief mourner, who sat in a raised chair at the head of the 
iia, and the officers of state who stood around. On the right of the coffin 
od Sir Augustus Clifford, as Usher of the Black Rod, and Mr. Pulman, in a 
magnificent tabard, as Richmond Herald. On the left were two other officers 
vhose position required their presence on the occasion. The arrangements of 
this room were in excellent taste. As has been well observed, there was all 
that could appeal to the imagination of the spectator, and attach to the scene 
a solemnity befitting the occasion, without the slightest approach to theatrical! 
alsp ay. 
At ten o'clock, Captain Sir W. Dil n, Ro N., Knight Commander of the 
val Hanoverian Guelphic Order, took his sext as chief mourner, and at twelve 
clock he wes relieved by Colonel Wildman, K. fi., one of his late Royal 
ij\_hness's equerries, who in turn was succeeded by Sir Archiba d Macdonald. 
\ railed passage conducted the publc out of the Presence Chamber into the 
room a@joining, called the Queen's Dining-room. This room was a'so hung 
with black cloth, as was the adjoining room—ithe Queen's Gallery. Througha 
window in this room a temporary way hed been made for the egress of the 
Visitors, who passed down a wooden staircase erected for the purpose upon the 
gravel walk beneath, which leads into the broad walk of Kensington gardens 
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The general arrangements for the prevention of confusion were deserving of 
great prais Al-hough so many thousand persons were admitied, there was | 


10t the slightest interruption to that decorum which ought to prevail upon such 
sn eceasion The police performed their duty quietly and unobtrusively, and 
the regularity and decorum that prevailed were the subject of general ad- 
niration 


pa " . . | 
Pae gates at the end of the avenue leading into Kensington were closed st 


four o’elock, and the barriers extending to the gates of the palace being then 
| filled » ith company who had not obtained admission, the lord chamberlain 
gave permission for the ceremony to be prolonged, end so numerous was the 
emblage, that, although the outer barriers were closed, two hours were 
occupied in passing the visitors already within the barriers, it being six o'clock 
before the doors of the palace were fically closed. 
THE FUNERAL 
As early as five o'clock on Thursday morning, all the avenues leading from 
the metropolis tos ards the neighbourhood where the funeral ceremony was to 


were thronged with multitudes anxious to behold the last tribute of respect paid | 


' 


to the memory of the illustrious dead. 
The noblemen and Gentlemen invited to the funeral began to assemble 
snortly before seven o'clock. Among them we observed—Lord Colville, Sir 
Augustus D'Este, Marquess of Breadalbane, Exrl of Clarendon, Lord Tem- 
pletown, Lord Dunmore, Captain Murray, Lord Nugent, Lord Duncannon, 
Lor! John Russel, Lord Howick, Lord M. Hill, D. Salomons, Esq., Lord 
Dinorben, Lord A. Fitzclarence, Viscount Sydney, Lord Ernest Bruce, Earl 
Yarborough, Mar yuess of Clanricard Ear! of Roseberry, Lord Dudley 
Stuart, Dake of Wellington, Earl of Zetland, Marquess of Lansdowne, Lord 
Morpeth, Earl of Scarborough, Lord Palmerston, Lord Cottenham, Lord F 
Gordon, Sir B. Hall, &e 
e Duke of Cambridge, the chief mourner, reached Kensington Palace 
it half-past 7 o'clock. His Royal Highness was habited in a long black 
loak, embroidered with the Star of the Order of the Garter 
inied by Colone!] Keats and Baron Knesebect 
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\t fve minutes before 8 o'clock the funeral procession began to be furmed 


detachment of the Roy! Horse Guards (Blue) t 


the jead, and imme- 
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ately before the hearse ui of that reciment was placed, and as they 
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domestics stood was hung with black cloth in the form of a pall, and festooned | 


On either side of the coffin were | 


be performed, and the line alo:g which the mournful procession was to pass, | 


POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 





| Four of the Queen's Marshalmen, on foot in scarlet uniforms 


Four Mutes on horseback, with silk scarfs and hatbands 
A mourning coach, drawn by four horses, containing three of the Pages of 
his late Roval Highness 
| A mourning coach, drawn by six horses, containing the Medical Attendants 
of his late Royal Highness 
| A mourning coach, drawn by six horses, containing the Physicians of his late 
Roval Highness 
A mourning coach, drawn by six horses, containing the Vicar and Curate 
of the Perish of ‘Kensington 
A mourning coach, drawn by six horses, containing the Chaplains of his 
late Royal Highness ‘ 
A mourning coach, drawn by six horses, containing the equerries of the 
Royal Family. 
A mourning coach, drawn by six horses, containing the Equerries of the 
Queen Dowager 


A mourning coach, drawn by six horses, containing the Equerries of the Queen 
| A mourning coach, drawn by six horses, containing the Equerries of his late 
Royal Higness 
A mourning coach, drawn by six horses, containing the Heralds. 

A moorning coach, drawn by six horses, containing the Shord and Groom in 

Waiting on his Royal Highness Prince Albert 
A mourning coach, drawn by six horses, containmg the Vice Chamberlain and 


the Lord and Groom in Waiting to the Queen. 
| The State carriage of his late Royal Highness, drawn by six horses, the ser. 
vants in deep mourning, containing the CORONET of his late 
Royal Highness, borne by Colone! Wildman, K H., 
one of the Equerries of his late Royal Highness, and accompanied by 
Gentiemen Ushers to the Queen 
THE HEARSE, 


Escort | drawn by Eight Horses, { Escort 
of 4 adorned with : of 
Cavalry | Escocheons of | Cavalry 
\ Ilis late Royal Highness’s Arms } 


( A mourning coach, drawn by Six Horses, 
| containing | 
Escort tothe | H.R. H. the Duke of Cambridge, | 
| Chief Mourner THE CHIEF MOURNER, 7 
Cavalry. | attended by his Two Supporters, the 
| Marquess of Lansdowne and the 
\ Marquess of Breadalbane } 
The carriage of the Queen's Most Excellent Majesty 
The carriage of her Majesty the Queen Dowager 
The carriage of his Roya! Highness the Duke of Cambridge 
The carriage of her Royal Highness the Duchess of Gloucester 
The carriage of her Royal Highness the Princess Sophia. 
The carriage of her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent. 
| The carriage of her Royal Highness the Princess Sophia Matilda of Gloucester 
A mourning coach, drawn by six horses, containing Colonel Tynte and 
Mr. Walker, Controller of hs late Royal Highness'’s House- 
| hold, two of the Executors named in the will of his jate Royal Highness 
A private carriage, containing Sir Augustus D'Este. 
| Then followed the private carriages, containing such of the nobility and 
| Private friends of the deceased as had been invited to attend the funeral, 
| whose names we have before mentioned. The number of carriages which 
| followed the hearse was about fifty, and a simali detachment of Horse Guards 
| closed the line. 
In this way the procession moved from the Palace towards Kensington, 
PROGRESS OF THE PROCESSION, 
The great length of the procession—nearly a mile—caused it to be about 
| twenty minutes in passing avy one spot; and ils appearance, as it slowly 
wound round the old Church at Kensington, was very imposing. Fro:n the 
great number of police employed—we are informed upwards of 2,200 -and 
the manner in which they were stationed, every ten yards along the whole 
line of road, the greatest order was preserved throughout, and the procession 
| was never in the slightest degree inte rrupted 


Escort to the 
Chief Mourner 
Cavalry 


The Harrow Road, from the point at which the cavaleade entered it, all the 
way to the gates of the Cemetery, was lined on each side by an immense con- 
| course of spectators, who had adopted every conceivable mode of obtaining a 
full view of the procession. It was nearly a quarter past 10 o'clock when the 
long expected funeral cortege arrested the almost exhausted attention of the 
people who were congregated at the bridge near the Great Western Railway 
station. Jn less than a quarter of an hour afterwards, the cavaleade arrived at 
| the gates of the Cemetery, and entered it, nothing worthy of the slightest 
} notice hay ing happene ] during is progress 
THE CEMETERY. 
Soon a‘ter 6 o'clock the gates of the Cemetery were opened, at which time 
a great number of persons of both sexes, attired in deep mourning, who had 
obtained cards of admission, were immediately admitted, and the arrivals con- 
tinued without intermission un'il about half-past 8 o'clock, when the gates were 
closed. 
As early as 8 o'clock Sir Charles Young, Garter King of Arms, arrived at 
the Chapel, accompanied by E H. Gibbon, Esq., York Herald, and W. Court 
| hope, Esq , Rouge Croix, and made arrangements for the reception of the va 
| rious noblemen and gentlemen who were to be present. Soon after nine, the 
Earl of Delawarr, Lord Chamberlain, arrived, and shortly afterwards the 
Bishop of Norwich, who read the funeral service. In quick succession fol 
lowed the several Cabinet Ministers—viz., Sir Kobert Peel, Right Hon H 
Goulburn, Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Wharnclifie, Duke of Buccleuch, Sir James 
Graham, Earl of Aberdeen, Lord Stanley, Sir Henry Hardinge, and Sir Ed- 
ward Knaichbull. The Dukes of Bedford, Devonshire, and Sutherland, Sup- 
porters of the Pall, with the Earl of Arran, arrived soon after nine, and 
remained in the chapel until the arrival of the body. 
| At9o'clock a guard of honour, consisting of two companies of grenadier 
| guards entered the grounds, and took their position under the colonnade on the 
left wing of the chapel. At half-past 9 the bell began to toll. At 20 minates 
| to 10 o'clock Prince Albert arrived, with Prince George of Cambridge, fol- 
lowed by the Hereditary Grand Doke of Mecklenburg S.relitz. Their Royal 
| Highnesses were conducted to en ante-room erected on the right of the portico 
| for the convenience of the Royal mourners. The Cabinet Ministers and Great 
Officers of State were attired in the Windsor Uniform, with the exception of 
| Sie H. Hardinge, who wore a military costume. All the Knights wore their 
| various orders. The Duke of Wellington was the only member of the Cabinet 
who joined in the procession. His Serene Highness Prince Edward of Saxe 
| Weimar was a'so present at the ceremony. 
At half-past ten o'clock the funeral cortége entered the cemetery and moved 
towards 


THE CHAPEL 
On arrival of the cavalcade at the portico of the Chapel, the mourners were 
| received by the Bishop of Norwich an‘ the chaplain to the cemetery. The 
coffin, which moved on rollers, was carried on the shoulders of sixteen attend- 
| ants into the portico, where it was covered with a black velvet pall, adorned 
| with the arms of his late Royal Highness, and placed on a bier in the centre of 
| the chapel over the catacomb, in which it is to he deposited until the comple- 
| tion of a mausoleum. Over the bier was a canopy of black velvet 
| The Cavalry formed on either side thé Portico ; and at the entrance to the 
| Chapel, the Procession moved in the following order :-— 
Pages of his late Royal Highness 
Medical Attendants of his late Royal Highness. 
The Curate of Kensington Vicar of Kensingten 
Secretary, Librarian, &c., of his late Royse) Highness. 
Chaplains of bis late Royal Highness 

| Equerry of ber Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent 
Equerry of ber Royal Highness the Duchess of Gloucester. 


Equerry of his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge 
Equerries of the Queen Dowager. 
Equerries of the Queen. 
| Equerries of his late Royal Highness 
| Herald 
| Groom in Waiting Lord in Waiting 
} to bis Royal Highness to His Royal Highness 
Prince Ajbert Prince Albert. 
Groom in Waiting Lord in Waiting 
to the Queen to the Queen 
Herak 
The Chaplaia to the Cemetery The Bishop of Norwich 
' Herald 
The Master of the Horse to ihe Queen The Lord Stewart 
Herald 
A Gent Vice Chemb Lord Chan} A Gent 
Usher t | her Majest of her Majesty's Usher to 
eW H li eho Quvecen 


His Royal Highness Prince George of Cambridge, in a long Black Cloak, with 


as we stated last week, is composed of the finest Spanish mahogany, and 
covered with nch silk Genoa crimson velvet 








THE CORONET 


A Gent - of his late Royal Highness, upon a Black A Gent. 
Usher to ? Velvet Cushiog, bore by one of the Equerries > Usher to 
the Queen of his tate Royal Highness the Queen. 


The Bods, 
Covered with a black velvet Pall, adorned with Escocheons of his late Roval 
High.ess’s Arms 





Supporter of the Pall, 


Ss ata of the Pall, 
Duke of Bedford 


Juke of Sutherland 


Supporter of the Pall, 


Supporter of the Pall, 
Earl of Arran De of Temendhin 


Duke of Devonshire 


Garter Principal, 
A Gent. Usher King of Arms, 


Sir C. Young 


A Gent. Usher 


{ THE CHIEF MOURNER 
S| His Roya! Highness the Duke of Cambridge, in a long Black ¥¢ 
re Cloak, with the Star of the Order of the Garter embroid ej 
= ) ered thereon, and wearing the Collar of that Order, a 
B | his ‘Train borne by one of his Royal is 
\ Highness's Equernes Bar 


His Royal Highness Prince Alvert, in along Black Cloak, with the Star of the 


Order of the Garter embrowered thereon, and wearing the Collar of that 
Order, attended by his Royal Highness's Groom of the Stole and Treaserer, 
the Train of his Royal Highness borne by one of the Equerries of his Royal 
Highness. 


the Star of the Garter embroideres thereon, and wearing (ue Collar of that 
Order, his Train borne by a gentleman 
His Royal Highness Prince Frederick, 
Hereditary Grand Duke of Mecklenburgh Strelitz, 
his Train borne by « gentleman 
The Executors named in the Will of his late Royal Highness 
The Cabinet Ministers 
Personal friends of his late Royal Highness 
Staff of the Artillery Company 
THE COFFIN, 


The inside is lined with plan 
white satin, and the interior edge is decorated with a fluted pleating of the same 
material. ‘The outline of the coffin ws marked by a row of large triple gilt and 
burnished nails. Each side is divided into three panels, formed of triple rows 
of similar neils, but of a smaller size, and the head and foot form each a sunilar 
panel. In the corners of each panel iw an exquimtely-executed corner pece, 
the upper part resembling a fleur-de lis, beneath which is engraveda Royal 
ducal crown. In the centre of each panel is an ornamental square, having 
within it a massive gilt handle. The lid is also divided into three panels. 
In the upper one is « large dueal crown, and in the lower a magnificently de- 
lineated star of the Order of the Garter, having in the centre the cross of the 
same Order, surrounded by the Garter, with the motto, Honi soit qui maly 
pense,’ the whole beautifully executed. In the centre pans! is placed a 
large brass plate, on which the following Latin inscription is engraved -— 
** Depositum 
lilustrission Principis, 
Avevett Farprnict, 

Dvecis Sussexiar, 

Comitis de Inverness et Barons de Arklow, 
Nobuilissiont Ordinis Terescildis, 
Antequissin: et Nobiliwuni Ordinis Cardui, 
et 
Honoratissimi Ordinie Militaris de Balneo 
Equitis ; 
Patrui Augustissime et Potentissime» 
VicToRtar, 
Dei Gratid Brittanniarum Regine, 
Fidei Defensoris 
Oblit dié vicessimo primo Aprilis, 
Anno Domini “vecex.iu 
-Vtatis sum Lxxt.” 





The outer coffin has eight corner pieces, each having thereon a Ducal 
coronet. 

The chief mourrer, the Duke of Cambridge, on entering the chapel, was 
ushered into the apartment on the right, and having joined Prince Albert, the 
procession was again marshalled and moved up the Chapel. The Duke of 
Cambridge took his seat on achair at the head of the corpse, with supporters 
on each side. The Princes of the Royal family, with the Hereditary Grand 
Duke of Mecklenburg Strelitz, sat near the chief mourner. The Lord Cham- 
berlain of her Majesty's Household took his place at the feet of the corpee 
‘The supporters of the pall stood on each side of the coffin, on which was placed 
the coronet of his late Royal Highness, resting apon a black velvet cushion, 
which had been borne by one of the Equerries, The trainbearers stood behind 
the Princes of the Royal Family, and also the executors of his late Royal 
Highness. Tho officers of state and others composing the procession were 
arranged on either side of the chapel, the pages having filed off at the en- 
trance. 

The usual burial service was read in the most impressive manner by the 
Bishop of Norwich, the chaplain of the cemetery repeating the responses. 
The coffin was lowered two feet prior to the commencement of the service, 
and at the conclusion of the second lesson the pall was removed, and the bier 
continued to sink during the reading of the psalm, commenemg, “ Man that is 
born of a woman,” &c. The scene at this moment was one of peculiar solem- 
nity. The whole of the mourners appeared to be deeply affected, and as the 
impressive words “ ashes to ashes—dust to dust,” were pronounced, Prince 
Albert and the Duke of Cambridge were qui ¢ unable to restrain their feelings 
and sobbed audibly. At the conclusion of the ceremony, Sir Charles Young, 
Garter King of Arms, pronounced the style and titles of his late Royal High 
ness, as follows 

“ Thus it hath pleased Almighty God to take out of this transitory life, unto 
his Divine Merey, the late Most High, Most Mighty, end Illustrious Prince, 
Augustus Frederick, Duke of Sussex, Earl of Inverness, and Boron of Arklow, 
Knight of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, Knight of the Most Ancient 
and Most Noble Order of the Thistle, Acting Great Master and Knight Orows 
of the Most Honourable Military Order of the Bath, Sixth Son of hie Majesty 
King George the Third, Uncle of Her Most Excellent Majesty Victoria, by the 
Grace of God, of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, Queen, 
Defender of the of the Faith, whom God bless and preserve with long life, 





health, and honour, and all worldly happiness.” 


7 ft. 
+ Immedistely after the conclusion of the Burial Service, the members of the 


Roval Family ef ‘** Chapel; the Dake of Cambridge being the first to ‘ake 
hisdepartore. The Grenadier Gucrds pi tented arms as his Roya! Highness 


entered his carriage. Prince Albert was the next to depar’, «..1 the other com- 
pany followed in quick succession. Thus terminated the mournful ceremony 
In less than half an hour the vault wae closed which con‘ained hat was 


mortal of the la'e Koyal and beloved Duke of Sussex 
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Kinperial Parllantent, 
THE DUDGET 
House of Commons, Moy 8 


The House having resolved itself into a Committee of Ways and Means 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer proceeded to make his finar cial statement — 


He retninded the house, that, at the commencement of the session last year, | 


government bad to deal with pecuniary difficulties of no ordinary character 
there had been, year after year, an increasing deficiency 0! income ; there was 
a strong feeling in the country that an effort must be made to equalize revenue 
and expenditure, and that great advantage would be derived from a judicious 
revision of the import doties on many articles, He thought that in complying 
with those feelings, Sir Robert Peel had acted on a right principle ; but the 
mmediate result of the reductions of duty whieh he effected necessarily was a 
falling off in the revenue derived from those duties. Government might have 
sougie to evade the difficulty, by delaying the remission of duties until the 
owly imposed taxes became available as collected revenue, or by resorting to + 
joan; but the delay would have tended very seriously to aggravate the stagna- 
bon im trade and manufactures, against whieh it wee the very object to guard 
and to @ loan there were many strong objections, and especially in that it would 
have augmented the permanent burdens of the country to meet a temporary 
deficiency. 
Me. GOULBURN adverted to the estimates of the revenue made by Sir Ro- 


bert Peel last year, comparing them with the actual uce. The amount of the | 


customs-duties previously to the reduction made last year, was (in the round 
numbers) 22,500,000!. That was the estimate as the probable produce of the 
whole year, without including the intended reductions. The intended r:duc 
Lions, On verious articles, would amoant to 1,140,000] ; and then, adding the 
som of 140,000). sdditional revenue derived from the doty on coals, they would 
have left, according to Sir Robert Peel’s calecalation, a probable amount of reve- 
one for last year of 21,500,000! The actual uce of last year from the customs 


duties was 20,750,000), Of this diminution, 500,000). has fallen off in the cus- | 


‘omeduties on wine alone ; which he attributed partly to the delays of Portugal 
in the negotiations for a commercial treaty, and not to any falling off in the 
consumption of wine. There was also a decrease in the import of foreign 
spirits attributable to improved habits of the middling and lower classes ‘The 
chiefarticles on which the duties were reduced, were timber, coifee, and cocoa 
On timber, Sir Robert Peel estimated the loss at 600,000).; it actually proved 
to be $76,000) ; but the returns exhibited a tendency to improvement, for the 
lows on the last quarter was only 78,0001. With coffee the result was similar 


the estimated Jose was 170,000!., the apparent loss in January exceeded the | 


estimate by 110,000]; but the increase of consumption » uce January had Leen 
0 great that the dificiency of the revenue is less than 48,0001. Upon smaller 
rrticles the lows was calculated at 270,000) , it proved to be 316,000) 
revenue from the coal duty was estimated at 140,000]: the produce in thre« 
quarters had been 79,0001.; so that the produce for the whole year might be 
estimated at not less than 100,000). 
subsequently to the estimate with respect to the greater articles, alterations 
were made with respect to other articles, which certainly covered the difference 
otween the losses and the original estimate. 
lows on the one hand and the estimate on the other, the result approaches as 
yearly as possible to the sum at which ithad been estimated. And, observing 


the nature of the articles, it 1s most satisfactory to remark, that there are great | 


leading articles of the customs, which ‘re most essential to the comfort and 
well-being of the people on which the duty has materially increased, more or 
less, Hp to the year ending the Sth April; and betwee. the 5th of January and 


the 5th of April, ina degree out of proportion as compared with that period | 


in the antecedent year, Thus the increase upon tea exceeded 1,000, 60€ pounds; 
and there was an increase on coffee, tobacco, molasses—in short, upon all those 
articles which were considered essential to the comfort of the people. 
crease of consumption en articles used in particular branches of our manufac 

(ures also shows that greater activity has been infused into them: the increase 
on olive oil has been from 1,500,000 gallons to 3,800,000; on gam, from 
24,000 hundred weight to 37,000 And the same fact is observable here which 
s stated with altos to other articles—that in the first three months, between 
January and April, the increase has been greater than the amount for the 
corresponding period of the entecedent year. Then with regard to cotton, the 
juantity taken out for home consumption, has advanced from 459,000,000 
pounds to 587,000,000 pounds in the course of the year; of which there has been 


taken out for consumption, in the course of the last three months, about 1,625,000 | 
hundredweight to be set against 1,100,000 hundredweight during the same period | 


f the antecedent year ; and this month 896,000 hundredweight have been taken 
out, which are to be set against 369,000 hundredweight forthe same month last 
year. He torned to the estimated and actual revenue of the excise. Inthe coarse 

f last year, the excise was to produce, according to the estimate, the sum of 
13,450,0001., and an additional 250,000), for Irish spirits, making a total 
estimate of 13,700,000!.: the produce has fallen far short, being at the close 
of the year only 12 500,0001; leaving a deficiency, in round numbers, of 
1,200,0001. upon the Excise duties. Of that deficiency, no less a sum than 
880,000]. arises from the diminution in the malt duty, which is at all times in- 
ident to @ shortness or badness of the barley crop in this country ; and it must 
be borne in miod, that as the payment is not made until six months after it is 
due, it is not the harvest of last year which has to be taken into account, but 
that of the antecedent year, and that was very deficient, especially as regards 
barley. In fact, in the Excise generally, there has been, with the exception 
of pepper, and soap, and three or four other minor articles on which there has 
ech some increase, a decrease: the general complexion of the Excise has 
heen such as to afford evidence of the distress among the manufacturing portion 
4 the community. The new doty on Irish spirits was estimated at 250,000] 
it acteally produced only 50 0001. additional revenue ; the quantity consumed 
n 1842 having decreased by 1,200,000 gallons. Mr. Goulbura did nt at- 
tribute this falling off to the increase of illicit distillation, but to a growing habit 
of temperance, which had caused a reduction of 2,400,000 gaHons in 1841, and 
1,400, gallons in 1840; and there had been a reduction of the consumption 
of British spirits in England of 200,000 gallons, and in Scotland of 400,000 
gallons. The increased illicit distillation in lreland he attributed to the abun 
dance and cheapness of corn, and the fineness of the season for collecting turf 
fuel ; causes always found to produce it. Besides, the increased duty had for 
a time been suspended, as there was a doubt whether or not it was an infrac- 
tion of the Union ; and two large distilleries had been suspended, their owners 
having been convicted of frauds on the revenue. The estimated amount of 

the Stamp duties was 7,190,000); they have produced as near'y as possible 
7,000,0001, Taxes were estimated at 4,400,000; and they have produced 
1,200,0001. In the Post office account there was an increase of 100,000] be- 
yond the estimate. (‘‘ Hear!” from the Opposition.) He wished he could 
say that it had been areal increase of revenue. (Heer, hear!” from the 
Ministerial benches.) On the whole, the revenue was estimated at 47,640,0001.: 
it setually amounted to 45,600,000! ; leaving a deficiency of 2,000,000!. The 
som received as ransom money for the city of Canton, 725,000) , reduced that 
debe eney to 1,275,000), That was an amount by no means unprecedented ; 
for O@ Ghe occasion the deficiency xs compared with the estimate was 2,700,- 
OOO! : and that was the reason why Parliament fixed on maintaining a surplus 
of 3,000,0001 , to provide for fluctuations of the kind; a plan which had been 
svandoned. The Property and Income tax had, however, placed the finaners 
ma better footing The estimate was 3,400,0001.; the amount collected, 
though but half the annual amount psyable, is 2,400,000). odd 
schedule A, the schedule relating to incomes derivable from lands and heredita- 
ments, the amount chargeable appears to be 2,233,7201 ; under schedule B, 
which relates to the tenancy of land, it is 332,900!.; under schedule C, which 
relates to funded property, the amount is 800,0001.; under schedule D, which 
re fore to the profits of trades and professions, it is 1,496,3861.; and under sche- 
cule E, which regulates the charge of official incomes, it amounts to 248,686] 
this the amount charge | on G. Britain alone. 
as it #8 At present made out, is 420,000] ; 
From th’'s there are to be made deductions for items reimbursed, and for the 
charge of collection, which will amount to about 331,6921.; so that the aggregate 
sum applicable to the revenue of the country will be but about 5,200,000, — 
oat pr “yey ; but, from the circumstance I adverted to at the outset, 
ue of the tax only is in the course of collection; so that the actual re- 
ceipt for the year is only estimated at 2,450,000] 
Oa che estimated and actual expenditure he 
origimal est mate was 51,380,000]; and on 
jovernment were able to save 222,000]; 
of income, compared with expenditure, to 
Frora this there is to be deducted a sum of 262,9@0| 
he holders of ny Exchequer Bills, whose claims were 
to be satisfied by Parliament. The residue, therefore, of d 
‘ppear on the accounts of the year, a little exceeds 2 
erty tax due on the Sth April, end not collected, amounts to 2,500,000). In 
dealing with the deficiency, he shou'd certainly advise the House first to leav 
it to be paid by surplus revenve over future expenditure re ae Z mye 
sum to pay up the arrears * . : oy ES 
He turned to the estimates for the ensuing y 


making an aggregate of 5,531,692! 


needed not to enlarge. The 
that, in the course of the year, 


provided to pay off 


eficiency, as it would 
,100,000).; while the Pro- 


Ki ear. First, he called the att« ie 


* The figures above 


to no 
cr-ep ' 


Mm Amid the fus 
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=> 


, whole supply of the year, then, will be 17,852,000] 


The | 


The committee ought to remember, that | 


But, taking the whole, the | 


An in- | 


| the Ist of May, and was sent hy the overland mail to India 
| mences ia these words—‘The germs of improvement in the internal state 








Under | 


: pai | rural district 
The total charge for Scotland, | 


| he hoped it had reconciled Sir Jaines Graham to a war which, he said, 


reducing, therefore, the deficiency | 
o « nd 
2,420,000i at the end of the year. | 


~ | reduced the coal tax 
allowed and ordered | 


The Avion. 


| tion to two heavy charges, which do not form part of the ordinary expendivore 


of the country ~ payment for the opium se:zed at Canton, at present calculated 
at 1,250,0001 ; and 800,0001. due to the East India Company for expenses 
meurred in the operations against China. Orig-nally he intended to make 


| both those charges payable in India as the instalments o* the indemnity from 
| the Chinese Government were received , but representations have been made 


to the Government, both by the East India Company and the holders of opium, 
that it is essential to the finances of the Company, and that it is also duc to the 
opium-claimants, that the payments should be made in anticipation. The 
te should propose, therefore, would be to edvance the money 


course Which 


necessary to the discharge of these items, taking the remittances from China | 


n repayment of the advances ; and a sam of 3,550,000] has still to be received 
from China. 

The estimates of imcome for the ensuing year had been framed with every 
possible desire to guard against exaggeration. 


last year was 2),750,0001. ; he now estimated it at 19,600,0001. ; for Jast year 


the extraordinary amount of },378,000). was derived from corn duties; and in | 


October next the timber-duties will undergo further reduction. The Excise 
last year produced 13,000,000) ; and, reckoning on a stimulus likely to be im- 
parted to excisable articles by the abundant harvest, he set it down at the same 
He proposed to take the Stamps at 7,000,0001.; wishing the House, at the 
same time, to bear in mind, that of the sum which constituted the advance on 
the Irish stamps, only one-half has been received. He took the Taxes at 
4,200,000! , being 200,000). less than they were estimated at last year; the 


Post-office at the same amount as last year, namely, 600,0001.; the Crown lands | 
at 117,0091., being very nearly the same as last year, though in the present | 


year they have been relieved from a burden which would probably raise them to 
a sum of 130,000) ; the Miscellaneous ordinary income he estimated at 259,0001 ; 
to which it is necessary to add the sum of 870,0001. received from the Chinese 
Government ; which yields a total of 1,120,0001. Adding 5,100,090). for the 
Income-tax, the total estimated revenue is 50,150,000). 

Expenditure for the ensuing year came next: it nearly coincided with votes 
already agreed to by the House. The Army amounts to 6,619,0001 , including 
the expenses of the Commissariat and the Militia. The votes for the Navy 
amount to 6,383,000! , and those for the Ordnance to 1,850,000!.; the Misce'la 
acous estimates to 219,0001 , at least so far asthe votes have hitherto proceeded, 
and the whole amount of this branch of the public expenditure will probably 
not exceed 3,000,000! , even including 26,000]. for Canada, which clase of ex- 
peoditure was last year charged as a separate miscellaneous estimate. The 
the supply last year 
was 18,497,000]; leaving a difference in favour of the present year of 645 000! 
As to the permanent charges in the first place there was the Funded Deb, the 
interest on which amounts to 28,559,9701.; the interest on the Exchequer Bills to 
618,755].; the Consolidated Fund to 2,357,000 ; making a total of 31,535,725] 
Phe corresponding amonnt last year was 31,793,0001.; leaving a difference in 
favour of this vear of 257.2751. and thus effecting a to:al reduction of 902,355. 
The whole expenditure of the country then would be a sum of 49,387,6451.; being 
763,000! less than the iacome, which sum might therefore be regarded as the 
amount of surplus for the present year; a surplus which would, of course, be 
available towards the discharge of the arrear accumulated last year. 

Under the circumstances, he was obliged to resist various applications to re- 
duce taxes and alter duties ; for he could not anticipate any sudden improve- 
ment of the revenue; though indications of improvement are visible. ‘I 
plainly enough,” continued Mr. Goulburn, ‘that there are evidences of anim 
provement taking place in some portions of our manufactures and commerce, 
which I have no doubt, will speedily extend to the others. I venture to pro- 
nounce these opinions upon facts which show the consumption of various 
articles during the last three months, and more particularly during the last 
month From the statements now before me, I am able to show to the 
House that a very evident improvement has taken place in the great staple 
manufacture of cotton, and that that improvement has been for some time 
idvancing much more rapidly than could have been expected. They con- 
sist of communications addressed to foreign merchants, and they appear 
to me to contain the clearest possible evidences of a cheering and satis- 
factory improvement. ‘The first is from London, signed by Messrs. True- 
man and Cook, a house of the hest honour and re-pectability; it is dated 
It com- 


see 


of the country, which were visible last month, are in the course of very satis- 
factory developement. Lancashire keeps the lead; its banking was 

and the prices of most goods yield a fair profit : 
scriptions, indeed, the returns are very advantageous Another branch of ma 
nufacture which has been very much depressed has also been improved: fax 
having fallen 25 per cent, it can be manufactured at a price which brings de 
mand from Germany and other parts, and the Germans are now actually 
taking yarn from England instead of our inporting it from them; so that, 
notwithstanding the high tariffs of France and the United States, the linen 
trade is somewhat overcoming its depression. The accounts from the Scotch 
mauufacturing districts, and from Nottingham ond Derby, are also cheering, 
and Yorkshire shows some increased activity. 
turers are now working fulltime, which they had not cone for six months pre- 
viously.’ The next is from Manchester, bearing the signature of * Jones, Gib 
son and Ord.’ It was forwarded by them to their correspondents in London, 
and speaks thus—‘ Our mills are in full work, our manufacturers are obtaining 
remunerating prices, and although only a very partial advance has taken place 
in the wages of the operatives, still the very low price of food places them in a 
much better position than at any period since 1836 Jt is particularly gratify- 


never th 


a sounder state in some de 


; 
ing to notice, that the hand!oom weavers are now in full employ, at advanced | 
Indeed, activity pervades | 
A third circular from | 


9 


wages, In some instances as m ich as 20 per cent. 
the whole manufacturing district of this country 
Liverpool was to a similareflect. A further evidence of the improved con- 
dition is to be derived from the Savings Banks. The change in the amount of 
monthly deposits is from 300,000/. to 500,000/,, and there 1s a very evident di 
misation in the amounts withdrawn. 
creasing prosperity in the marked decrease of the pawnbroking business in the 


o” 


| mannfacturing districts. 


Mr 


Goulburn concluded by moving a resolution, ‘‘ That towards making 


| good the supply granted to her Majesty, there be issued and applied to the ser- | 


plus of Ways 


vice of the year 1843 the sum of 47,994!. 12s. 3d ; being the sur; 


and Means granted for the service of the preceeding years.’ 


In reply to Mr. LABOUCHERE, the CHANCELLOR of the EXCHE- 


QUER said that there was to be no reduction of the import duties on such 


articles as sugar. 


Mr. HUME admitted Mr. Goulburn’s statement to be fair; but he severely | 


criticised the results which it disclosed— 


Mr. F. T. BARING began by pointing out the contrast between Sir Robert | 


Peel's expectations and the results of his policy — 

Sir ROBERT PEEL professed to form his estimate on the most moderate 
seale: yet the Customs showed a deficiency of 746,000 excludi 
revenue derived from corn, about 1,400,000]. That deficiency was partly at- 
tributed to the protracted negotiations with Portugal: but the very excuse 
itself redounded |ittle to the credit of Sir Robert Peel's measures “he loss 
on the Excise, 1,200,0001., was attributed in part to the falling off in the malt- 
duty: Sir Robert Peel stated when he proposed his plan, that that had been a 
bad malt year, and he shaped his estimate accordingly ; yet the result was thus 
short even of that calculation! The deficiency in other branches of the revenue 
showed that it had not been confined to one two branches. In the Post- 
office alone was there an increase. Mr. Baring made some sarcastic allusion 
to his own measure of taxation, the 5 per cent augmentation of duties, and Sir 
Robert Peel's criticism of it and the disappointment of his expecta‘ions. Re- 
curring to the Pust-office, he stated that he had left a minute in the Treasury 
which showed that the benefits of the new system could be extended in the 
s with very little expense ; and he hoped that Government would 
take some step inthe matter. Sir Robert Peel had counted on a balance of 
500,000) Mr. Goulourn stated a deficiency of 2,500,0001.; and even that 
wou'd have been greater, but for the Godsend of the Chinese ransom-money 
would 

De 


» Ul 


oj 


be carned on without credit and could not be retreated from with honour 
? 
cuc 


amount of the surplus on which Sir Robert Peel calculated, and the deficiency 


| of the revenue, as compared with the estimate, would fall very little short o! 


4,000 000) 
there would have been 

the coal.tax at 100,000) 
smaller sum he 


so that, if even the whole of the Income-tax had been c¢ ted, 
a deficiency. Mr. Goulburn reckoned the pr. duce of 
instead of 140,000) but he did not state that i the 
ncluded 12,0001. received on account of the old duty. Th 
income to 88,0001; and for that amount a rising trade 
had been checked, and one of standbies of the shipping interest in times of 
difficulty had been injured : the amount of tonsage employed in the trade had 
fallen from 911,078 to 654,000. It was said that the tax would fal upon th 
foreigner ; who was told, that t »tax of 149.0001. they would do al] 
hey could to injure his manufactures, at the very time that they prea hed te 
bem the doctrin o! free-trade! but in fact the tax had fallen on the British 
coal-merchents snd The spirit duty Treland w ! 
realize 950,000! ] 


1 56.000) 
again in Ireland the ef paren es 
revenu 


- 
the 


raise ti! 


in 8 expect 
do 


The produce of the Customs | 


In Leeds the woollen manufac- | 


There is another evidence of an in- | 


ng the | 


from the account the Chinese ransom-money, 755,0001, and add the | 


June 3, 
| 


| tional duty on Irish spirits, which work so much injury without adequate ad- 
| vantage; and he recommended Sir Robert Peel to employ the excess of 
| Income-tax over the estimate in further relaxations of the commercial system. 
' He would not urge a large remission of taxation; but some protective taxes 
ma ght he reduced without injury to the revenue—as that on sugar. Sir Robert 
Pee! had anticipated a luss of 170,0001. Gn coffee, but be had lost comparatively 
| nothing ou that amount ; let him try the same with sugar. Lost year he had 
opposed the Iucoine-tax, and he had not changed his opinion on the subject ; 
but be did not feel it his duty in the present state of the revenue--it would 
indeed be almost madness to attempt it —to quarrel with that tax as it now 
stood ; yet, as they had found it more productive than their most sanguine 
expectations had led them to hope, he should propose to the Houce the expe 
| diency of giving tot people of this country soine additional ; 
the amount which they had to pay for that tax 
Sir ROBERT PEEL devoted a good deal of his speech to correcting some 
misapprehension as to his formerremarks on Mr. Baring’s augmentation of the 
taxes; observing how uncertain estimates necessarily are. He proceeded to 
defend the measures of his own Government. In respect to the Income tax, 
he maintained that the reduction of duties on articles of consumption would 
| compensate a person exercis'ng due economy for the 2]. 18s 4d. percent. paid 
as [ncome tax: the reduction on the great articles of consumption would repay 
a man of 3001. a vear forthe Sl. or 9! that he has to pay as Incometax. “So 
| I say of aman with 5,000|. a year. He is called npon to pay 1501. as Income 
tax: if he is perfectly regardiess of the fall in prices—if he does not take ad- 
vantage of comp:tition—if he will Jet retail dealers charge what they please, 
very well—he has no compensation ; but if he makes inquiry—if he looks af. 
ter his own concerns, and avails bimself of the lowness of prices—the man 
; with 5,0001 per annum can, with the present price of articles of consumption, 
| effect a saving in his annusl expenditure of more than 150]. That was the 
prediction I uttered. You may say the result has arisen from other causes: 
| you may attribute it to a good harvest, or to something else; but the fact, I 
think, cannot be denied, that for every 2i. 18s. 4d per annum paid upon 100). 
| income, there is an opportunity of making a savieg of much more than that 
|#mount. At least, | know [have had the satisfaction of receiving various 
| communications from part'es possessing sma!l and large incomes, in which they 
do admit tha’, by the exercise of proper economy, a grea’er saving than I then 
predicted may fairly be made. I was told by one honourable gentleman, that 
in the article of tumber alone he expected to realize a saving that would com- 
| pensate him for the payment of the Income tax.”’ So, also, he predicted a re- 
| vival of commerce : circumstances, no doubt, with the great depression of 
trade, contributed to defeat his calculations ; for he had expected the revival 
to take place sooner; yet he could not but entertais a hope that the worst was 
| past. 
He trusted, however, that the House would not press on Government, in the 
present state of the revenue, any hasty and precipita‘e reductions of taxation. 
| He did not deny that several duties might be reconsidered with advantage ; but 
there was still a deficiency to deal with. In the present state of the revenue 
' there are few that would advise a repeal of the tax on property and income 
| There are few who will not admit, that if the financial proposals of the late 
| Government had been carried into effect, they would not have caused such an 
increase in the revenue of the country as to dispense with the necessity for an 
| Income tax. Where should we have been now if the Income tax had not heen 
imposed? Had the corn and sugar duties been modified last year, still the 
| Chinese and other wars, at the best, would have rendered it imperatively ne- 
| cessary to resort to some other scheme for the purpose of raising addi:ionsl 
| revenue; and none seemed half so free froin objection as the Income tax. Mr. 
| Hume urged reduction of expenditure: but in the case of the military expen- 
| diture, it could not be reduced consistently with the health of mea employed 
and the efficiency of the public service, probably 10 be followed by increased 
expenditure hereafter. St ll a reduction of 800,0001 had been effected in the 
| expenditure generally. He argued against the supposition that the falling-off 
in other brauches of revenue had been caused by the Income tix. He attri. 
| buted it to the depression of trade. No class of taxation ought to have been 
so much affected by the Income tax as the Assessed Taxes; yet on a receipt 
of 4,400,0001. the falling-off was only 200,000i1. The consideration of the coal, 
sugar, and other duties, he would leave for the discussion promised by Mr 
Baring ; and he concluded by saying, that the remission of taxation on articles 
| of consumption would have been most agreeable to the feelings of Ministers 
ould thev have reconciled it to their duty. 
Lord JOMNN RUSSELL, contended that the adoption of Mr. Baring's 
heme of 1841 would have rendered the Income-tax altogether unnecessary 
It would have raised 1,900,000/. towards meeting a deticiency of 2,500,009 ; 
| and its tendency wou'd have been the very opposite to that of the Income-tax, 
| for the removal of the prohibition on sugar and the facilitating the introduction 
of foreign corn at a fixed duty would have increased the trade of the cauntry.— 
In 1833, Sir Robert Peel had himself objected to an Income-tax, that it would 
| cut off a great deal of labour and many occupstions that depended on small 
capital. By the adoption of his own plans, the Minister now had a deficiency to 
deal with of 4,700,000/. Lord John pointed out Mr. Goulburn’s extraordinary 
proceeding of omitting the cost of the Chinese war and the opium compensation 
from the account of uxpenditure, while he took credit for the payment by Ch na 
to this country! Lord John did not think that any great reduction of taxes 
would be wise, and he would let the Income-tax run its appointed course of 
three years; but he urged the reduction of the prohibitory duties on sugar, and 
| the like, which weuld bene‘t instead of injuring the revenue ; and he expressed 
| great disappointment that Mr. Goulburn’s statement had no measures to relieve 
| the trade of the country 
Mr. STUART WORTLEY defended the Income-tax ; the unpopularity of 
which he believed to be surprisingly smali. But he advocated the reduction of 
duty on raw materials, especially wool; the revenue from which is but 90,000/., 
| while the duty is very oppressive to trade. 
| Lord HOWICK alluded to the change of performers, from Sir Robert Pee! 
himself, when the object was to give a flourish of trumpets in announcing very 
magnificent schemes for the relief of the country, to Mr. Goulbara, who had 
come forward in an humble tone to announce, in spite of every sacrifice that 
had been made, a deficiency of 2,500,000/. He proceeded to canvass the de- 
merits of the Government measures much as previous speakers had done. — 
He was curious to know how Sir Robe;t Peel's boast, of the relief afforded 
by the tariff, could be recooci'ed with the answers given to the complaints of 
linners. He vigorously attacked the coal duty; and 


advantage for 


j 
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| farmers at agricultural d 
he stated that the foreign projucer was making arrangeme ts for bringing into 
the market a large supply of coal to compete with the coal exported from this 
country 
| He now wished toask the House this question--were they to persevere in 
this course of policy! Were they to go on with a deficit before their eyes, im- 
| posing taxes, pressing directly and severely on production ’—because tlie in- 
come-tax and the coal-tax were both pressing severely and directly on pro- 
duction. Should they go on imposing these taxes, and maintaining others 
equally injurious to the country and to trade, such as the duty imposed on {o- 
reign wool; should thy go on maintaining these taxes, and not endeavour to 
| find some other resource! It had been shown that every attempt to deal with. 
| differential duties had answered most remarkably, while all impositions of duty 
had had an effect quie the reverse. The duty on British grown coffee had becn 
| reduced to 4d. per pound, and the differential duty on foreign coffee had be: n 
| reduced to 8d. per pound , but even with this monstrous duty of 100 per cent. 
| to bolster up our Colonial trade, it was still a great improvement on the former 
law. What had been the consequence of this reduction! The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had calculated of revenue from this reduction at 
109,000/., while the loss had been only 40,000/. Thus, where a step was made 
in the right direction the loss had not been half as much as was expected. If 
ign duty had been reduced to 6¢ instead of 8d , he had no doub: that the 
He hoped tha: the House would press 
Government the policy, not of revealing the income-tax, but of ap 
piving boldly and resolutely this pri iciple of commercia! policy—to lower the 
differential duties ; and this would give a new impulse to the country. The 
customs and taxes would then all increase ; and in a short time he would ven- 
ture to say there would be sufficient surplus to admit of the repeal of the in- 
come-tax 
Mr. Lipper, Mr. Herr, and Mr. M. Bett,all condem ed the duty on coals 
Mr. Liddell recommended the extension of the Post-office arrangements to the 
Mr. Hatt asked whether there was to be a reduction the 
lhree-and-a hall per Cent Stock? In reply to those gen'leman, the Chancel. 
lor of the Exchequer declined to state his inten the the 
Three-and-a-half per Cent Stock ; and explained the delay im carrying out 
ite with respect to rural posts arose solely from the expense 


the loss 


fore g 
revenue would have been kept up 


Ipon the 


rural districts. of 


mas tk reduction of 
i that 
Mr. Baring’s min 
and from the delay in preparing a map; it was, however, determined to mekea 
selection of those places in which rural posts might be est 

test benefit to the nmunit requiring them 
LABOUCHER urged Sir Robert Pee! dly 
| principles. Sir Robert Ferguson attacked : 
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is motion for a Committee of the whole House on the subject, by saying. that 
what was advanced now in support of a repeal of the Corn laws was urged 
vith equa! force in 1815— : 

I. was the firm conviction of the middling class, he said, that no argument 
xbich would bear the test of examination could be brought forward in support 
f any Jews «hich tended to keep up the price of food ; and, with a compli. 
ment to the League for having diffused useful information on the subject, he 
escribed the people as waiting for the final seutence of the House on those 

njust and oppressive laws. If food were not cheapened, he predicted a rise 
f poor rates ; and he adduced statistical figures from which he calculated that 
the people annually expenced 100,000,0001. in the excess of cost for the neces. 
saties of life, of which the price is raised by fiscal restrictions. He glanced at 

. distresses of 1839—42—the bankruptcies, the horrible and revulung suffer- 

gs of the people, and the increase of pauperis. He denied the assumption 

)at mm Ordinary years an adequate supply of corn is grown in this country. 
According to a calculation, which he believed to be pretty correct, there were 
10,000,000 of the people who were not consumers of wheat, and he believed 
that was under the mark ; 500,000 consumed seven ounces daily; 1,500,000 
ownecs : 3,000,000, fourteen ounces; 3,000,000, seventeen ounces ; 
{000,000 twenty-one ounces; and 5,000,000 twenty-four ounces daily—that 
vave 17,000,000; then there were 4,000,000 who lived on oatmeal, and 
10,000,000 who “ rejoiced in potatoes.” (Hear, hear, and a laugh). They said 
they had an adequate supply of food, and yet 10,000,000 of the people never 
asted wheat! It wasa Resstte to England. They said they wanted new 
merkets in China and elsewhere : here was one ready to their hands—a home 
narket of 10,000,000 of their fellow-countrymen. Free their labour, and 
they at once gave !0,000,000 customers to our manufacturers. To show 
that there was an adequate supply of food, they now wanted to send thou. 
sands of their fellow-countrymen to obtain it in a far clime—to go back to pri 
mitive times, and to send out the handloom-weaver to be a shepherd at the 
antipodes! Nothing prevents improvements in agriculture more than the 
Corn-law. 

He depreciated the idea that any panic would result from announcing an in- 
tention to repeal the Corn laws. He had never been very much afraid of 1t, 

t his apprehension had been entirely dispelled by what had occurred at the 





ten 


agricultural dinners in the autumn, when certain gentlemen went into the | 


country and appeared to be anxious to prepare the way for some great change 
nthe Corn-law ; and, certainly, though nothing could have been more sound 
than the principles they promulgated on commercial policy, whose notions had 
not been scouted or sneered at by the farmers; but, on the contrary, they had 
een well received : for instance, one had declared that the welfare of agri- 

ilture depended on the prosperity of commerce ; and the hosourable Member 
‘or Somersetshire had been cordially cheered at the close of an able speech, 





the sum and substance of which was that the British farmer ought no longer | 


to rely upon protection—that protection would no longer support bim—that 
protection would no longer be supported ; while one honourable gentleman, 
late a County Member, (Mr. Goring,) had declared that they should not care 
at all for protection. But what had put a stop, allof a sudden, to this excel- 
lent preaching’ Strange coincidence ! it ceased just when the good news 
course it did not follow that there was the con- 
nexion of causes and effect, but it might perhaps occur to the people that 
ose in power had contemplated the necessity for repeal, and had been 
induced to postpone it by the idea that a little revival of trade would take off 
publie attention from an evil which repeal alone would remedy, but which 
nevertheless, was to be retained so long as the Corn-laws could be clung 
At all events, it appeared that no very alarming apprehensions were cn- 


to 


tertained by the agriculturists about repeal ; and certainly, there could not be a | 


better Opportunity than the present for any experiments on agricultural en- 
duranee. (A /augh.) They were in a most confiding mood just now 
(Laughter, and * Hear, hear!) They had no disposition to distrust the 
declaration of those in office. (Laughter.) They were absolutely, after 
what had occurred, prepared for anything. (Laughter, and “ Hear, hear.” 
Mr. Villiers concluded by moving, “ That the House should resolve itself 
into a Committee for the purpose of considering the duties affecting the impor 
tation of foreign corn, with the view to their immediate abolition.” 
Mr. VILL'ERS STUART seconded the motion 
Mr GLADSTONE met it by a direct negative— 
Last year, the House rejected such a motion by 393 to 90; but if the mo. 
yn were unreasonable twelve months ago, it was doubly so now. A commer- 
cis] law of the kind was not only an experiment but partook of the nature o! 
contreet ; and in the absence of both experience and of altered circumstances 
to juscify a change so soon after the adjustment of the law, such a step would 
e ruinous in itself and a breach of the contract. Mr. Villiers proposed to make 
the most productive fruit altogether free from protection ; and in so doing, he 
would place it on different principles from manufactures ; for although the great 
branches of manufacture which depend on foreign markets may repudiate pro 
is different with a vast number of other trades not connected 
with the export trede—as the linen-trade, especially that of Scotiend. And 
the existing cheapness of provisions was rather a reason for continuing the pro 
tection; since though an advantage to the consumer, it was a hardsbip to the 
producer. He compared the prices of the present year with those of 1835, the 
cheapest of the present generation— 


a 


tection, the case 


In 1835. In 1843 
Barley 323. 3d. 28s. 6d. 
Oats 23s. 3d. 17s. 4d 
Bears 36s. 6d. 26s. ld. 
Peas 35s. 3d. 28s 
Beef 3s. 2d. to 4s 2d. 3s. to 3s. 10d. 
Mutton 3s 6d. to 4s 6d. 3s. to ds 
Bu ter 74s 74s. to 76s. 
Cheese Sis. to 70s 55s. to 83s 
Wool Is. Gd. to Is. 9d. lld. to Is 
Hay 4! to 51. 41 10s. to 4]. 15s. 
Straw 21. to 2. 4s 21. 6s. to 21. 10s. 

lhe price of wheat in May 1835 was 11. 19s. 2d.; in May 1843 it was 21. 6s. 4d; | 


vut al: hough there was this increase in the price of the produce, he did not be- 
eve that on the whole the agricultural interests were in a more favourable po- 
sition now than they were in the year 1835, because at that period the corn that 
was being sold was their own growth, whereas now they had to contend against 
v ess than 3,069,000 of quarters of foreign corn; so that while the quantities 
of home grown corn sold were those of a year of scarcity, the consumer had 


~ purchased them at prices of a year of plenty. 


He argued against the possibility of preventing seasons of dearth by legisla- 


j tion; and treated the statement that 10,000,000 people of this country were 


vithout the necessaries of life as exaggeration. Besides, it was Mr. Villiers’s 
part to show that it was owing to the corn laws; for the condition of the people 
of this country has greatly improved since the time, seventy or eighty years 
aco, when rye was the food of the people in Scotland, Irelend, and even Eng- 
land; and for twenty two years ending 1792, when corn was prectically free, 
the price was nearly the same as at present. He saw more cheering prospects 
an those contemplated by Mr. Villiers: there were gentlemen of very great 
authorty who looked forward with very sanguine hopes to great improvements 
in agriculture, and a corres;onding increase in the productions of the soil. In 
proo', Mr. Gladstone read extracts from a paper by Mr. Pusey in the third vol- 
ime of the Aricultural Journal, anticipating a variety of improvements 
hods of agriculture 

Though great advantages resulted from cheapness of provisions, it could not 

e regarded as a wholly unmixed benefit. If it went much further, he was 
a‘raid it would have the effect of producing a considerable displacement of la 
bour. In illustration, he referred to the present state of America, where, 
owing to rhe derangement of the circulating medium, such an extraordinary re 
juction of prices had taken place that there was a disposition to force exports 


oder circumstances that would entail very great sacrifices, and at prices most | 
The agr cultural districts of America had suffered even more | 


onaturally low 
than those on the seabord, and things approached almost to a state of barter 
There was not the emallest doubt that the agricultural productions of the 
Mississippi had reached a most unnaturally low price. A person sent to the 
Western States, by one of the corn-houses in this counrry, to investigave the 
state of the harvest last year, and the probable quantities of wheat and flovr 
yuntry by a repeal of the Corn-laws, reported that the harvest last year was 
greater than was ever known before, and the price at New Orleans was likely 
to be 2is. to 24s. per quarter for wheat, and 13s 6d. a barrel for flour, the 
jantity 350,000 quarers. He did say that the in'roduction of that quanti'y 

f corn from New Orleans would be a national mi«fortone. 
He contended that the short twelvemomth’s experience of the present Corn- 
iw was had under peculiar and exceptionable circumstances ; yet !he experience 


s far was favourable. Members were aware that there is generally a very 





arge importation of grain during one week in the snmmer It used to be 
nplained that no grain was released until the extreme poin' of price was at 
ned, and that then it was released in a most extensive mass Now, in 1841, 
ring s'x weeks, up to the week of the great delivery, ‘here were entered 
msu mn pt 1,960,000 quariers of wheat. During the first fifteen of thos 
eke « 108,000 quarters were entered, while wu s xtee week 
892,000 ers were enter In the sixteen weeks ec 
e@ ere r g e ‘ » ameete » 
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n the | 


it might be exported from the Mississippi in case of an opening into this | 


entered in the sixteenth week, and 850.000 quarters during the preceding fif 
teen wecks. He thought, then, it could not be truly asserted that the opera 
tion of the existing law had been similar to that of the former law with respect 
to the withholding of grain from the market till the last moment. Nor had 
the producer any right to complain. He admitted that there had been a fall 
of pree not compensated by corresponding abundance, but he attributed it to 
diminished ability to purchase ; and he contended that under the old law the 
depression wou'd probably heave been greater. The price had ac vally been less 
under the old law: the average of 1834, °5, and °6, was but 44s. 6d; the 
average of 1835 was 39s and some odd pence. But great changes had been 
made: the fraudulent operations on the averages kad been rendered impracti- 
cable by the enlargement of the list of towns making returns; under the old 
j law, the price must have risen much higher than it had now done, to en 
| able importers to release corn-- corn must have risen to 73s. instead of 
| 64s the higher price would more have stimulated tt umporter from 
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abroad; and the reaction and subsequent depression of prices must have 


been greater. He deeply lamented the rain in which many persons en 
gaged in the corn-trade had been involved last year; but he considered 
that ruin was attributable to the circumstances of the country and the 


extraordinary changes in the expectations with reference to the harvest, 
and could not be fairly imputed to the law. Shippers used to suffer from 
| the haste with which orders were formerly sent out, and the consequent 
rise of freights; a charge which cannot be made against the present law. 
As to the currency, the derangement of which used to occasion so much 
inconvenience, no seusible effect, he believed, had been produced on it by the 
| importations last year. He was not satistied that the motion could be adopted 
without a great action upon the currency : there is now a drain of gold on this 
country, which has sent 3,000,000]. to America since the commencement of 
the present year; and he was afraid that anv considerable importation of foreign 
corn must be paid for in bullion. Look, moreover, to the effeet on the revenue , 
for the present law has contributed, ina time of need, 800,000). or 900,000) 
above the sum received under the old law ; and more than could have been re 
ceived under the scale of fixed duties proposed by Lord John Russell. Mr 
| Gladstone, among some further gene ral arguments against the motion, took 
some pains to prove, that Sir Robert Peel had not promised to maintain any par 
ticolar price for corn in proposing the present law 

Mr. TRELAWNEY supported the motion; though he did not regard the 
repeal of the Corn laws as a panacea for all evils 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER opposed to ihe motion the representation that under 
the existing law the importation of foreign grain is very considerable ; accounts 
of dis'ress among the farmers and agricultural labourers, with increasing pau 
perism in the rural districts ; arguments, that the country would be injured by 
| permitting imports from countries from whom it had not secured reciprocal 
admission of its produce ; and objections to so soon altering a law which has 
recently undergone complete revision 

Mr. ROEBUCK supported the motion as a step towards general free 
trade ; while he severely censured the members of the Le ague for their vitu- 
peration and imputation of bad motives in their opponents. He declared that 
the House incurred a serious responsibility if they refused some experiment, 
some sacrifice, with a view of lessening the existing misery ; asked if they 
could deny that the repeal of the Corn-law might afford some chance of relief ; 
ridiculed Mr. Gladstone's idle and anile assertion that there would be a drain of 
bullion ; and observed, that supposing it true that there would be an over- 
whelming importation of wheat from America, would it not be as likely to come 
through Canada vader the intended bill—American wheat being smuggled 
across the frontier, sent hither free of all duty? 

Sir R. PEEL said the progress of the debate had confirmed his previous 
Opinion, that liltle of novelty could be advanced upon this subject. He had 
| himself nothing new to state, aed would not now have addressed the House but 
for ine importance of the matter, and the circumstances of his own position — 
The principle involved in this motion was wider than the motion itself: it was 
nothing less than the proposition that a/l protective duties, as well as the duties 
on corn, mus: be immediately and completely abolished ; and the motion ought 


| in fairness to have explicitly affirmed that larger proposition. If the house 
| should agree to it they must at once reverse the whole arrangement of the 
tariff, except as far as respected duties for mere revenve and the whole of the 


colonial system, and this not by a mature, deliberate legislation, but by a sum 
| mary vote of the House of Commons. He did not rest his argument on the 
interests of individuals, but of the nation at large; but even the vote of the 
National Assembly of Fracce 
precipitate 





’ abolis} 


og ail privileges at a blow, was not so 
a step as it would be to concur in this motion; and it certainly 


unalterable resolution, under the blessing of Divine Providence, to maintain 
inviolate by all the means in my power In support of this dete I 
cannot doubt the zealous and effectual eo operation of m ae 
aye ¥ parliament and m 

people (loud cheers)” These wonls of the Soverel were responded to by 
both houses wall parliament presenting an address to the crown embodying the 
eg ae ume engage apreaching the crown, wd veto 
lative union betwec a Great Pritain at ta — undisturbed the legis- 
ble baronet,) on fhe part of her Me cory I A and. Sir, ‘nid the right bonore- 
enunciated by Kiag Wiliam (de afening ch a co repeat the sentiments 
I have nota doubt ut that the ausual vee o rom the ministerial eide,) and 
to fulfil the selemn ens. rement ine which ' pe parliament are fally prepared 
applause ) Sir, ! have te ates that’ Ree ‘oleae predecessors entered (more 
to the evils ari-ing from this agitation: and pete rd government are fully alive 
no influence, no power, no authority which the ~ te rhan house that thove is 
which shall not be used to mointain that anion, the tt pl -  gptliner = a 
only be the repeal of an act of rhar | F j ee ae See 

boot parhament, but a dismemberment of this great 
empire (rei'erated cheers) Of this Lam confident that the execu'ive govern- 
ment loses nothing in moral and legal strength by confiding as long as possible 
in the ordinary powers which the law and the conrtitation give them. I am 
unwitlng, without orgent hecessity, to disparage the ordinary law by asking for 
increased enactments, but I do not hesitate to say that if necessity should arise 
her majesty’ government will at once apply to Parliament for those additional 
and effectual powers which will enable them to avert the mighty evils which 
must acerae, not only to England bot to Ireland, from any attempt to dissolve 
the existing union (much cheering) I here subscribe to and repeat the deela- 
ratio: s made in this place on « former occasion by Ford Althorp,—that, depre- 
cating all war, and especially deprecating civil war, there is nevertheless no 
alternative which I should not consider preferable to the diememberment of this 
wreat = (enthusiastic cheering from the ministerial side ) Bat I hope er. 
that our forbearance will not be misconstrued ; I trust we shal! only obtain ad. 
ditional strength by deferring our eall for new powers until more urgent neces- 
sity shall arise, and meanwhile T hope I have given proof that we helt not fail 
to ask for those powers if it shall be found necessary to demand them, in order 
to fulfil the desire expressed by parliament in the year 1834 (much ap- 
piause ) 

[The same day, m the House of Lords, a similer question was put by the 
Earl of Roper, which elicited the following reply from ** the Duke :"] 

The Duke of WELLINGTON said ~There can be no doubt, my lords, of 
the determination of the Legislature and the Government to maintam inviolate 
the union between the two portions of the united kingdom ; and there can be 
no doubt, also, as to the duty of her Majestv's Government to act accordingly 
(Hear, hear). It is the determination of hor Majesty's Government to maintain 
that union, and to come down to parliament and to call on parliament to give 
to her Majesty's Government its support in carrying into execution any mea- 
sures that may be necessary in order to maintain the un ym, and to preserve 
from disturbance the peace of her Majesty's dominions. (Cheers). I will read 
the words of the joint address of both houses ef parliament to the Crown, 
agreed to in 1834. This address states —‘' We feel it our duty humbly to 
approach your Majesty's throne, to record in the most solemn manner our fixed 
determination to maintain, unimpaired and undisturbed, the Legislative union 
between Great Britain and Ireland, which we consider to be essential to the 
strength and stability of the empire, to the continuance of the connexion be. 
tween the two countries, and to the peace, and security, and happiness, o all 
classes af your Majesty's subjects. We feel this our determination, to be as 
moch justified by our views of the general interests of the state, as by our con. 
viction, that to no other portionof your Majesty's subjects ia the maintenance 
of the Legislative union more important than to the inhabitants of Ireland them- 
selves.” My lords, this is the opinion of her Majesty's Government at the pre- 
sent moment, and upon this opmion, and in full confidence of recewing the 
support of parliament, her Majesty's Government will invariably act. (Cheers). 

Lord Brovonam and the Marquis of Lanspowne deprecated the unconsti- 
tutional course which was being pursuc d by those who sought the repeal of the 
union, and expressed their conviction that the utmost efforts of the country— 
its moral legislative, and physica! forcee—ought to be exerted to avert sach a 
catastrophe. The Marquis of Downesutre anticipated the most beneficial 
effects from the bold and manly deelaration of the noble duke 
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CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 
Lord CAMPBELL, im presenting 





would not be honest in any member to support it, merely because he expected 
its rejection. Mr. Gladstone had been misrepresented as having described the 
| landlords to be whereas he merely argued that even if they had 

been sinecurists, still they would have been entitled consideration 
which belonged to al! established interests. Ile contended that the land was 
lable to peculiar burdens; for instance, to the maintenance of the church.— 
Gentlemen might endeavour to interrupt him, for none were more intolerant 
i than those who assumed to be Li but he would not be moved by their 
| example to depart from the calm sp rit which the subject required. The land 
| bore peculiarly the rate for the support of the poor. Originally all stock was 

intended by the law (the 434 of Elizabe:h) to be taxed as well as land; but 
| stock had escaped from that burden, which had been left upon the land alone. 
| The manufactures had had the benefit of the people’s labour 
' 
' 
| 
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sinecurists 


to the 





srals ; 


n } rospe rous 
times ; when the times became unprosperous, they threw off their workmen to 
be maintained by the agriculturists. The malt-tax was another burden bear- 
ing mainly upon land, and checking one branch of agricultural investment and 
industry. It was argued by Lord Howick that a duty might be !evied for mere 
| revenne—bot once admit that revenue may be raised on the main article of hu- 
| man food, and home-grown corn must be subjected to the same tax as foreign ; 
| if it were not, you would not find agitation quieted, In the last session cer- 
tain measures were carried, upon a principle of fair compromise, but certainly 
| affecting, in some degree, the landed interests. It was now said, “ thore mea 
| sures have done nothing, therefore proceed :” this was not a very encouraging 
| invitation : he thought they Aad done a good deal, in producing general cheap- 
ness. Lord Worsley had asked him for a declaration. He would answer then 
| that when government last year proposed their corn law, they meant it to be a 
satisfactory adjustment, he did not say final and unalterable, for he never would 
say that as to any such matter; but the government had had no lurking inten- 
| tron then of any further change, nor was any such intention entertained by them 
now. Nay, more, he denied that there was any reason to desire that the law 
should be altered; as far as there had been experience of it, it had worked 
satisfactorily. He also denied that he had ever specified any particular price 
as that of which the farmer might consider himself assured. And he now re 
peated to his agricultural friends that the depression asnong them was in his 
| Opinion owing, not to the corn-law, but to the distress among their best cus- 
tomers, the manufacturers—so vastly less important to them was it to 
have a high daty than to have prosperity in the manufacturing districts. Nor 
| had the of produced by the corn-law — for 
a corn-law, much more exclusive, had co-existed with the highest sea 
| sons of manufacturing prosperity 





state those districts been 


With respect to the late unsuccessful 
speculations in corn, they were owing in no sligh’ degree to the speeches of 
members in the honse, predicting a total farlure of the harvest and encouraging 
the speculators to withhold their grain. Under such circumstances, the new 
corn-law could not have been said to have had fair play. He adverted to some 
other objections which had been advanced a priori against that law, and 
showed that none of them had been realized. He was thercfore not prepared 
to concur in any change of wt: and, having brought ut forward as a faw 
compromise he did not intend to depart from it unless upon 
some very cogent reasons, whch he certainly did not now discover The 
proposed Canadian Bul was nothing new, it was part of the measure of the 
last session, ard had Leen s0 announced He concluded, by assuring the 
house that no consideration of his own position or power should induce him to 
swerve from the course which the public good might appear to him to 
prescribe 
| After other speeches the debate was again adjourned till Monday, the 15th, 
| when the house divided. For Mr. Viller's motion, 125; against it, 381 
rity, 256 


of sntercete, 


“™msjo 


IRELAND—REPEAL OF THE UNION. 
House of Commons, May 9th 


Lord JOCELYN wished to ask whether the government were aware of the 
fearful excitement which had prevailed for some weeks past in Ireland on the 
subject of the repeal of the union; whether they had determined to take any 
steps for the suppression of the agitation ; and whether they were or were not 
determined to maintain at all rieks and hazards the union now existing between 
the two countries ' 

Sir R. PEEL.—I rejoice. sir, that my noble friend has given me an opportu 
nity of making on the part of her Majesty's government a public declara'ton on 


this most important subject (cheers 1 think it necessary to remind the house 
of what have been the peblicly re ded opnions end engagements of the 
crown, er of both howees of parliament on this question ln 1834 the Sove- 
reign of thie country. addressing parliament, said :-—*“ I have Jea:n d with 
feeling gr and st nation the continuance of attempts tu ct 
cite the peo f Trelend to de ar of the legislative iD his 
bo * t : ured y fized and 


g & petition, took the opportunity of calling 
the attention of the house to the present distracted state of the Scotch church 
The Earl of ABERDEEN had hoped that the explanations given by himself 
| 





and by Sir James Graham would have been sufficient to remove any doubt 
|} which might have existed as to the willingness of the government to make an 
sacrifice consistentwith their duty to the country and to the Church itself, whic 
might prevent the threatened secession. To sanction, however, the position of 
tslenaphane contempt of the judgment of the house which the leaders of the 
party had assumed would be most unwise. He was ready to grant to the 
Church all the reghts and all the power which ut had ever by law enjoyed, but he 
coull go no further, and the claims now set up—utterly inconstatent as they 
were, with ered and religious liberty, and catablishing a domination at once odious 
and degrading—he would resolutely oppose 








CANADA CORN BILL 


Resolutions of Lord Stanley to be proposed in committee of the whole House 
on the set 5 and 6 vic. c. 14 (importation of wheat and wheat flour from 
Canada.) 

Resolved—That, on the 12th day of October, 1841, an act was passed by 
the Legislative Council ond Legislative Assembly of ihe province of Canada, 
and reserved by the Governor-General for the signification of her Majesty's 
pleasure, imposing a duty of 3s sterling money of Great Britain on each impe- 
rial quarter of wheat imported into Canada, except from the United Kingdom, 
or any of her Majesty's possessions, end bemg the growth and produce 
thereof 

That the said act recites, that it was passed in the confident belief and 
expectation that, upon the imposition of a duty upon foreign wheat imported 
into the province, her Majesty would be graciously pleased to recommend to 
Parliament the removal or reduction of the duties on wheat and wheat flour 
imported into the said United Kingdom from Canada 

That, in consideration of the daty so imposed by the said act of the legisla- 
ture of Canada, it is expedient to provide that, if her Majesty shall be pleased 
to give her sanction to the said act, the duties imposed upon wheat « wheat 
flour unported into the Uuited Kingdom from Canada should be reduced. 

That, during the continuance of the said duty, in lieu of the duties now pay- 
able upon wheat and wheat flour imported into the United Kingdom from 
Canada, under an act passed in the last seesion of Parliament, jotitaled “ An 
Act to amend the laws for the Importation of Corn,” there shall be levied and 
paid the duties following, viz :— 

Por every quarter of wheat Is 

For every barrel of wheat meal or flour, being 196)bs., a duty equal in amount 
to the duty payable on 38 1-2 gallons of wheat. 

SE 


FROM INDIA 


The Indian mail of the Ist of April, brings 4 confirmation of the brilliant 
success of Sir Charles Napicr in Scinde, in the cap tal of which treasures and 
jewe's to an amount considerably exceeding one million have been discovered. 
Doubts have been entertained if this treasure trove is to be considered prize 
morey. Lord Ellenborough has declared, according to rumor, in favour of the 
gallant army that won the city of Hyderabad The matter has been referred 
to the Queen in Council. In the meantime the Govener general has declared 
Scinde to be a British province, abolished slavery m ut, and appointed Sir U. 
Nap er to be the governor—erd also declared all transit duties abolished, and 


the Indes open to the ships of all nations 

Lord Ellenborough has also ordered that the useless cannon taken at jr 
abad shal! be east into a column to commemorate the memory of all the iers 
who distinguished themselves in the battle of Meeaneee. Scinde is said to be 
a moet fertile district, whch, when cultivated, will repay every cost tenfold, 
and render the territories of the Indus something like the banks of the Ganges. 

The latest romour is that the oceupation of the country will not be effected 
without opposition. Just at the departure of the mail, a steamer had arrived at 
Bombay from Kurrachee, which brought intelligence to the 28th March, and 
mentioned that a fight of three days had taken place between Sir Charis Na- 
mier and the Ameers, in which the British were successful—with great lowes on 
both sides. Report said that the British Genera! was slein; but the whole 
story wants authentication. The Beloochees had thrown a chan across the 
Indus, which they intended to defend by fortifications on both sides ; but a na- 
val force was to proceed for the purpose of opening the navigation. 

Lord Edward Fitzgerald, President of the Board of Control, died on Thure- 
| day, at his reedence, Belgrave Square, London 

Tr e Court Journal states that Prirce Albert is to be Goverr 
of Windsor Castle, vice the Doke of Sussex, deceased 

The Anti ‘ish Opera Fous® for their 





vor ard Constable 


wn-law League have obta ned t'e En 


4 had one there last week 
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SE 
CESSION OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDS TO GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Re'ateng to the Provinonal Cession of the Sandwich Islands 

{Published by Authority. } 

H. B. M. Ship Carysfort, Woahoo, Lith February, 1843 
Sity—Having arrived at this port in her Britanvic Majesty's ship Carysfort, 
under my command, for the purpose of affording protection to British subjects, 
as likewise to support the postion of her Britannic Majesty's Representative 
here, who has received repeated insults from the Government authorities of 
these Islauds, respecting which it is my intention to communicate vnly with 
the King in person. 


I require to have 
this y owe whether or not the King (in consequence of my arrival, has been 


notified that his presence will be required here ; and the earliest day on which 
he may be expected ; as otherwise I shall be compelled to proceed to his resi- 
dence in the ship under my command, for the purpose of communicating with 
him. 
| have the honour to be, Sir, : 
Your most obedient, humble serv't, GEO. PAULET, Captain 
To Kekuanaoa, Gov. of Woahoa, & 


Honolulu, Oahu, Feb. 11, 1843. 
Salutations to you, Lord George Paulet, Captain of her Britannic Majesty's 
ship Cary stort—I have received your letter by the hand of the officer, and with 
respect inform you that we have not as yet sent for the King, as we were not 
informed of the business ; but having learnt from your communication that you 
wish him sent for, I will search for a vessel and send. He is at Walluka, on 
the eastside of Main. In care the wind is favourable, he may be expected im 
six days ee . 
Yours, with respect, M. KEKUANAO\ 
Translated by G. P. Judd, Recorder and Translator for Government, 
Her B. M. ship Carysfort, Honolulu, Harbor, Feb. 16, 1845 
Sur,—! have the honour to acquaint your Majesty of the arrival in this port 
of her Britannic Majesty's ship under my command, and according to my instruc: 
tions, | am desired to demand a private interview with you, le which I shall 
proceed with a proper and competent interpreter 
I therefore request to be informed at what hour to-morrow it will be conve- 
nient for your Majesty to grant me that interview. 
I have the honour to be your Majesty's most obedient and humble servant, 
To his Majesty Kamehameha GEORGE PAULET, Captain 


Honolulu, Feb. 17, 1843. 


ship Carysfort. 

it,—We have received your communication of yesterday's date, and must 
decline having any private interview, particularly under the circumstances which 
you propose. 

@ shall be ready to receive any written communication from you to-mor- 
row, and will give it due consideration, 

In case you have business of a private nature, we will appoint Dr. Judd our 
confidential agent, to confer with you, who being a person of integrty and 
fidelity to our Government, and perfectly acquainted with all our affairs, will 
receive your communications, give you all the information you require (tn con- 
fidence) and report the same to us. With respect, 

KAMEHAMEHA 
KAKAULUAHI. 
I hereby certify the above is a faithful transiation 
G. P. Judd, Translator and Interpreter for the Government 





Her Britannic Majesty's Ship Carysfort, Woahoo, Feb, 17, 1843. 

Siry—In answer to your letter of this day's date, (which I have too good an 
opinos of your Majesty to allow me to believe ever emanated from yourself, 
but from your ill-advisers,) I have to state that I shall hold no communication 
whatever with Dr. G, P. Judd, who, it has been satisfactorily proved to me, 
has been the prime mover in the unlawful proceedings of your Government 
against British subjects 

As you have refused me a personal interview, I enclose you the demands 
which I consider it my duty to make upon your Government, with which I de- 
mand @ compliance, at or before 4 o'clock P.M. to.morrow, (Saturday,) other 
wise I shall be obliged to take immediate coercive steps to obtain these 
measures lo; my countrymen. 

I have the honour to be your Majesty's most obedient humble servant, 

His Majesty Kamehamaha. GEORGE PAULET, Captain. 





Demands made by the right Honourable Lord George Paulet, Captain Royal 
the Sandwich Islands 


tive and English languages, and signed by the Governor of their isiand, 
and F, W. Thompson, of the attachment placed upon Mr. Charlton's pro. 
perty ;—the restoration of the land taken by the Government for its own use, 
and really appertaining to Mr. Charlton ;—and reparation for the heavy loss 
to which Mr. Charlton's reprosentatives have been exposed by the oppressive 
and unjust proceedings of the Sandwich Island Government 

Second— The immediate acknowledgment of the right of Mr. Simpson to 

erform the functions delegated to him by Mr. Charlton, namely: those of her 
Jritannic Majesty's Acting Consul, until her Majesty's pleasure be known upon 
the reasonableness of your objections to him = ‘The acknowledgments of that 
right, and the reparation for the insult offered to her Majesty, through her act- 
ing ee ea to be made by a public reception of lis commission, and 
the salatin 

turned by be Britanic Majesty's ship under my command 

Third—A guarantee that no British subject shall in future be subjected to 
imprisonment in fetters, unless he is accused of a crime which by the laws of 
England would be considered a felony. 

ourth—The compliance with a written promise given by King Kamahameha 
to Captain Jones, of her Britannic Majesty's ship Curacoa, that 4 new and fair 
trial be granted in a case brought by Henry Skinner, which promise has been 
evaded, 

Fifth—-The immediate adoption of firm steps to arrange the matters in dis- 
pute between British subjects and natives of the country, or others residing 
here, by referring the cases to juries, one half of whom shall be British subjects, 
approved by the Consul, and all of whom shall declare on oath their freedom 
from prejudgment upon, or interest in, the cases brought before them. 

Sixth—A direct communication between his Majety Kamehemeha and her 
Britanic Majesty's acting Consul, for the immediate settlement of all cases of 
ah = and complaint on the part of British subjects against the Sandwich 

slands Government. 

Dated on Board her Britannic Majesty's ship Carysfort, at Woahoo, this 17th 
day of February, 1843. 

GEORGE PAULET, Captain 
Her Britannic Majesty's ship Carysfort, Woahvo, Fcb. 17, 1843. 
Sur—I have the honour to notify you, that her Britannic Majesty's ship Carys- 
fort under my command, will be prepared to make an immedicte attack upon 
this town, at 4 o'clock, P.M., to-morrow, (Saturday), in the event of the de- 
mands now forwarded by me to the King of these Islands not being complied 
with by that time. 

Sir, I have the honour to be your most obedient humble servant, 

' GEORGE PAULET, Captain 
To Capt. Long, Commander U. S. S. Boston, Honolulu 


Honolulu, Feb. 18 


Salutations to Right Hon. Lord George Paulet, Captain of H. B. M. ship | 


' Carysfort : 
We have received your letter and the demands which accompanied it, and 
in reply would inform your lordship that we have commissioned Su George 
Simpson and William Richards, as our Ministers Plenipotentiary and Envoy 
Extraordinary to the Court of Great Britain, with full powers to settle the dif. 
ficulties which you have presented before us, to assure her Majesty the Queen, 
of our uninterrupted affection, and to confer with her ministers as to the best 
means of cementing the harmony between us. Some of the demands 
you have laid before us, are of a nature calculates x¢ rously to embariass our 
feeble government, by contravening the laws established for the benefit of all 
But we shall comply with your dema: d, as it has never been our intention to 
insult her Majesty the Queen, or injure any of her estimable subjects ; but we 
must do so under protest, and shall embrace the e ' ; 
senting our case more fully to H. B. M. Government, 
trusting in the magnanimity of the sovereign of a great 
been (of a great nation) taught to respect and love, 
ustified, 


Waiting your further orders, with sentiments of re spect, 


which 


through our Minister, 
hation, 


that we 


KAMEHAMEWA. 34 
KEKAULUAHI 
I hereby certify the above to be a fuithful translats , G - 
. D F 


" 


immediate information by return of the officer conveying 


Salutation to you Lord George Paulet, Captain of her Britannic Majesty's | 


Navy, commanding her Britannic Majesty's Ship Carysfort, upon the King of 


Firat, the immediate removal, by public advertisement, written in the na- 


the British flag with twenty-one guns, which number will be re- | 


° | 
Atlest opportunity of repre. 


which we have | 
shall there be | 









June 3, 





H. M. B. Ship Carysfort, Woahoo, 13th Febroary, 1843. 
| Sir,—I have the honor to acknowledge your Majesty's letter of this day's 
date, wherein you intimate your intention of complying with my demands, 
which I have considered my duty to make upon your Majesty’s Government. — 
I appoint the hour of 2 o'clock this afternoon for the interchange of salutes, 
and I shall expect that you will inform me at what hour on Monday you will 
epared to receive myself and her Britanic Majesty's representatives 
I have the honor to be your Majesty's most ot. homble serv’t, 
GEO. PAULET, Captain. 


| be pr 





His Majesty Camehameha 3d 


Honolulu, Oahee, Fed. 18, 1243 
Salutations to Lord G. Paulet, Captain of H. BM. ship Carysfort. 
] have received your communication. and make known to you that I will re 
| ceive yourself and H. B. M. representatives on Monday, the 20th February, at 
11 o'clock, A. M Yours, re; e>tfully, 
KAMEHAMEHA 3d 
I hereby certify the above to be a faithful trenslation 


G. P. JUDD, Jr. For the Government 





Where are you, Chiefs, People and Commons from my ancestor and people 
from foreign lands ! 

Hear ye, | make known to you that I am in perplesity by reason of difficul- 
ties into which I have been brought without cause, therefore I have given away 
the life of our land, hear ye! But my rule over you, my people, and your pri- 
vilege will continue, for | have hope that the life of the land will be restored 
| when my conduct 1s justified. 

Done at Honolulu, Oahee, this twenty-fifth day of February, 1843 
Witness, John D. Paalua. KAMEHAMEHA, 
. KEKAULUAHL. 
| I hereby certify the above to bea faithful translation J. P. JUDD, 


| 


Recorder and Translator for the Government 

In consequence of the difficulties in which we find ourselves involved, end 
our opizion of the impossibility of complying with the demands in the manuer 
lin which they are made by her Britannic Majesty's representatives upon us, in 
reference to the claims of Brisish subjects, We do hereby cede the group of 
| Islands, known as the Hawaian (or Sandwich) Islands, unto the Right Honora- 
lble Lord George Paulet, Captain of Her Majesty's ship of war Carrysfort, 
| representing her Majesty Victoria, Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, from 
this date and for the time being ; the said cession being made with the reserva- 

| tion that it is subject to any arrangement that may have been entered into by 
the representatives appointed by us to treat with the government of her Britan- 


| to the date hereof, subject to the decision of her Britannic Majesty's Govern- 
ment, on conference with the said representstives, and being accessible, or not 
| having been acknowledged subject to the decision which her Britannic Majesty 
| may pronounce on the receipt of full iuformation from us, and from the Kight 
Honourable Lord George Paulet. 

In confimation of the above, we hereby fix our names and seals, this twenty 
fifth day day of February, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and forty three, at Hono!ula, Oahu, Sandwich Islands 

Signed in presence of J. P. Judd, Recorder and Translator of the Govern 
KAMEHAMEHAD, 3d, 
KEKAULUAHI 

A provisional cession of the Hawaian or Sandwich Islands having been made 
this day by Kamehameha 3, King, and Kekaulluahi, Premier thereo’, unto me, 
the Right Hon. Lord George Paulet, commanding H. B.M. ship Carysfort, on 
| the part of Her Britannic Majesty Victoria, Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, 

subject to arrangements which may have been or shall be made in Great Britain 
with the Government of ber Brittannic Majesty. 
| IJdohereby proclaim— 
First-—That the British Flag shall be hoisted en al! the Islands of the group, 
| 

] 

' 


ment 


and the natives thereof shall enjoy the protection and privileges of British 
subjects 
Second—That the government thereof shall be executed until the receipt of 
| the communication from Great Britain in the following manner, namely—-By the 
native King and Chiefs and the officers employed by them so far as regards the 
native population; and by a commission consisting of King Kamehameha 34, or 
a deputy appointed by him, the Right Honourable Lord George Paulet, Duncan 
Forbes Mackay, Esq and Lieutenant Frere, R. N., in all that concerns relations 
with other powers, (save and except the negotiations with the British govern- 
| ment) and the arrangements among foreigners, other than natives of the Archi- 
velago residents on these islands 

Third—That the laws at present existing, or whic! 
ensuing Council of the King and Chiefs, (after being communicated to the 
Commission,) shall be in full force sv 
form the basis of the administration of justice by the Commission in matters 
between foreigners resident on these islands 

Fourth—In all that relates to the collection of the revenue, the present offi- 
cers shall be continued at the pleasure of the native King and Chiefs, their sal- 
aries for the present year being also determined by them, and the archives o 
| the government remaining in their hands, the accounts are, however, subject to 
inspection by the Commission heretofore named. The government vessels 
shall be in like manner subject, however, to the employment, if required, for her 
Britcnnic Majesty's service 

Fifth—That no sales, lease8, or transfers of Jand shall take place by the 
action of the Commission appointed as aforesaid, nor from natives to foreigners 
during the period intervening between the 24th of this month, and the receipt 
of the notification from Great Britain of the arrangement made there ; they 
shall not be valid, not shall they receive the signatures of the King and 
| Premier 

Sixth—All the existing bona fide engagements of the native King and 
Premier shall be executed and performed, as if this cession had never been 
made, 

Given under my hand this twenty fifth day of February, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and forty three, at Honolulu, Oahee, Sand- 
wich Islands GEORGE PAULET, 

Captain of H. B. M. Ship Carrysfort. 
G. P. Jude, Rec. and Int. to the Government 
Alex. Simpson, H. B. M. Acting Consul. 
G. P. PAULET, Captain. 





Signed in presence of 


A true copy of the original 


Che Arup. 


War Ovvice, May 9.—I1st Drag. Gds.—Co. Talbot D. Chester to be Lt. by 

p. v. Mills, who re.; Tho M. Riddell, Gent., to be Cor. by p. v. Chester. 2 

Drag. Gds.—Cor. Jno. S. Mansergh to be Lt. by p. v. Robertson, who ret.; 

| Fountaine Hogge, Gent., to be Cor. by p. v. Mansergh. Tih Ft.—Lt the 
| Hon. Thos. H. H. Thurlow to be Capt. by p. v. Ponsonby, who ret. 60th 








Ft.—Sec. Lt. Steph. Kenny to be Adj. v. O'Connor, who res. the Adj. valy. 


Brever.— Capt. Jos. Childs, Rl. Mar., to be Maj. in the army. 
Memonanpum.--—The Christian names of Lieut. Carvick, 52d Ft., are Thos, 
Mayer, not Mayor, as stated previously. The Christian names of Cor. Wight- 
man, Lith Lt, Drag., are James Thomas. The Christian names of Ens. Wy- 
vill, 90th Ft., are Richard Rhodes. 











Usxatr —To be Lt -Cols., withowt p.: Bt-Col. P Brown. fr. h.- : 
M4th Ft.; Be-Col. T. J Wemyss, fr. h-p. Maj 99th Ft «Te be Maja 


without p., Bt.-Col. Sir J. M. Wilson, fr. h. p Capt. 77th Ft. 
Bazv.—Maj. G. Allan, 88th Ft , to be Lt.-Col. in the Army, Nov 23, 1841; 
Capt R. Brereton, 47th Ft, to be Maj. in the Army, Jan. 10,1837 : 
Mea —The h. p. of Cor. O. W. F. J. C. Von Bulow, 24 Lt -Drags , K. G 
L , has been cancelled from May 12, 1843, he having accepted a comm 
allowance. The Christian names of Ens. Gordon, 37th Foot, are (€ 





uted 
Thasics 


Alexander Boswell. 


Ovrce or Onpinance —Royal Regiment of Artiiery.— First Lt. A.G W 
Hamilton to be Second Capt., v. Wynter, ret. on h. p; Second ia. D. F 
Russel to be First Lt., v. Hamilton; First Lt. Wm. Fulford to be Sceond 
Capt. v. Stewart, retired on li. p ; Second Lt. Geo. Shaw to be First Lt 
v. Fulford; Second Capt Jno. W. Collington to be Capt, v. Kaye, ret on 
h. p.; First Lt Alex. Irving to be Second Capt., v. Collington; Seeond Li 
Augus. F. F. Lennox to be First Lt., v. Irving. Corps of Royal Engineers. 


| —Second Capt. Montg. Williams to te Capt, v. Patten, dec. ; First Lt. Jas. 


nic Majesty ; and in the event that no agreement has been executed previous | The positive refusal of Sir Robert Pec] to disturb the bill of the last sessio 


| 





1 may be made at the}, 


© | now no longer so. 
far as natives are concerned ; and shall | oe ’ ‘ 
| pat to the Ministers. and they immediately responded, assuring Parliament ard 
| the country that the demand s!iould 
| readers will see with what emphasis, both the Duke of Wellington and Sir 
| Robert expressed themselves ; and we trust the demonstration of the British 


| revival be owing to the cheapness of food, brought about by the 








| 


Wan Orrice, May 12, 1843 —3d Drag. Gds —Bt.-Col. T. Dobbin, fr, h.-p. | 


| Unatt. to be Lt-Col. v. Geo. Maunsell, who exch.; Maj T. Arthur to be 
| Lt. Col. by p. v. Dobbin, who ret.; Capt. C Teesdale to be Maj. by p. v. 
| Arthur; Lt J. Redon to be Capt. by p. v. Teesdale; Cor. and Adj. A. R. 
| Robinson to have the rk. of Lt., May 11; Cor. H. Marsh to be Lt. by p. v. 
| Redon; T. EF. Whitby, Gent., to be Cor. by p. vy. Marsh. 8th Lt. Drag.— 

Lt. G, Brown to be Capt. by p. v. the Hon. R. H. Browne, who ret.; Cer. J, 
| Thompson to be Lt. by p. v. Brown ; E. Tomkinson, Gent., to be Cor. by p. 
v. Thompson. 12th Ft.—LA. P. ‘Thornton to be Capt. by p. v. Phillipps, who 
ret.; Ens. H. Seagrave to be Lt. by p. v. Thornton; G R. Littlehales, Gent., 
j tobe Ens by p.v Seagrave. 40th.—J. J. Symonds, Gent., to be Ens. with- 

out p. v. Thompson, whose appointment has been cancelled 

H. W. E. Warburton, to be Maj. without p. v. Gordon (Ist,) dec., March 17; 
| Capt. R. Brereton, from h.-p. Unatr, to be Capt, repyg. the diff. vy. Warbur. 
jton; Lt. T. W. Elrington to be Capt. by p., vice Brercton, who ret.; Ens. R 
| W. Lowry to be Lt. without p-v Elrington ; C. Villiers, Gent., to be Ens. by 
p. v. Lowry. 52d.—Ens. A. L. Peel, fr. 85th Ft., to be Ens. v. Mason, pro. 


47th.—Capt. | 


r » 
in 18th Pt.; Surg. W. Cruickshank, fr. 71st Ft., to be Surg., v. Wilson, who | 
exc. S6th.—Capt. E. E. Nicolls, fr. h. p. Uuatt., to be Capt. v. B. Maj. R 


S. Vicars, who exe.; Lt. E. Fosb:ooke to be Capt. by p. v. Nicolls, who ret. ; | 


Ens. E. F. Hare to be Lt. by p. v. Fosbrooke ; E. Wingfield, Gent., to be 
Ens. b. p. v. Hare. 58th.—Bt. Lt.-Col. Wood, fr. h. p. Unatt., to be Maj. v 
| H. HH. Irving, who exc.; Capt. C. A Arney, to be Maj. by p. v. Wood, who 


ret.; L’, C. W. Thompson, to be C ipt. by p. v. Arncy; Ens. G H. Page, to 
be Lt by p. v. Thompsen; H.T. F. White, Gent , to be Ens. by p. v. Page. 
7Tist —Surg. J. Wilson, fr 
ining, G 


fr. h 


52d Ft, to be Surg. v. Cruickshank, who exc 
ent., to be Ens by p. ¥. Peel, app. to 52d Ft Bul 
p Unatt., to be Maj. v. J. Stuart, who exc., reeg. the 


85th -—-G Mainuw 
—M.:»j.G Al 
ld; Capt. B 





fireys, to b Ma) hy p Allan. who ret.; Lt GF. Sta 
art, to be Capt Jeffreys; Ens B H Holme, to be Lt. by p. v. Stu. 
art; W. PF. L. Conyngham, Gent , to be Ens. by p v Holine 


' 


| people of their crue] taskmasters, the native princes, their condition becomes 


Lynn to be Second Capt., v. Williams ; Second Lt. Chas. G. Gray to be First 
Lt., v. Lynn. Corps of Royal Sappers and Miners —Second Capt. Geo. St. 
Vineent Whitmore, of the Corps of RI. Eng., to be Adjt , v. Williams, pro 
Ordnance Medica! Department.—Temmp'ry. Ass. Surg. Hugh C. Walsh, MD 

to be Ass.-Surg 
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We have 
18th ule 

The remains 


Athe We have 





received by the Acadia steamer our regular London files to the 


of Th 


: L 
given a ske 


Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex were interred on the 


tch of the ceremony in the previous columns 


T° ; j 

The general intelligence is very interesting, and, indeed, important. The 
state of the finances of the nation as set forth in the Budget—the debate on the 
Corn-laws, and the resolution evinced by the Cabinet to resist the ery for Irish 


Repeal—are all subjects of dec p import. We have given up nearly a!l our 


space to these topics. ‘The Corn-law question received its guretus for the pre- 
A divi- 


present, at any rate. 


sent season, in the decisive vote that was given on Mr. Villiers’ motion 
sion showing 381 against 125, settles the matter for th 
Ms 
How 


might have felt influenced to admit a further reduction of the sliding scale, we 


doubtless, lent its aid in securing this large majority. far Sir Robert 
do not know ; but it is certain that had he attempted it there would have been 
a general defection in the ranks of his supporters. In fact, a general disruption 
of the Tory party, it is thought, would have ensued, not unlike that which fol- 
lowed the Catholic Emancipation in 1829-30 

The state of the Rerenue is unsatisfactory—a falling off of two millions is no 
till the def 
Tax, 


tue cause of this 


trifle ; iciency has been met by the une xpected productiveness of 
£5,000,000 sterling. 


Some ascribe it to the 


the Income which exceeds Opinions differ as to 


depression alterations m the tarit{i— 


others to the property tax. But in truth, the social fabric in Engiand is so com- 
plicated, that it is difficult to apply a remedy in one case that will not prove par- 


tially a disease in another. Hence, the property tax may have augmented the 


revenue under one head, but diminished it in another, by lessening the means of 


expendijure in families and individuals, and consequently the consumption of ex- 


cisable articles it is, however, certain that trade is reviving, and may not this 


reductions of 
juties since last year. Cheap food gives cheap goods, and of course, an increase 


of consumption and demand for those goods 


The Repeal Association in Ireland has of late proceeded to such lengths as 


to give scrious alarm to the government. The mania is beginning to pervade 


classes whom it never before reached. Even the Corporations—the tory 
presses, and many of the leading tories themselves, have recently became con 
verts tothe dangerous delusion. While the sentiment extended no farther than 9 


to Mr. O'Connell and his followers, it was comparatively harmless; but it is 
In both Houses of Parliament then, direct questions were 
! Our 


be resisted to the last extremity. 


Senate will have a salutary influence and check the growing evil. 
The Lord Ellen rough has rv 
i 


proclamation annexed the Seinde country to the British territory--—abolished 





Try ws } rer yrt ] } 
India mail brings important despatches. 


slavery therein—declared all transit duties abandoned, and opened the trade of 


the Indus to all the nations of the world. This is a great acquisition to com- 


merce, as the valley of the Indus is rich and fertile in the extreme ; but, hereto- 


fore, of little value, in consequence of the illitierate bigotry and tyranny of the 
Ameers or chiefs. Sir Charles Napier is appointed Governor of the territory 
This augmentation of British conquests has, as usual, given rise to furious 
tinst the ambitious acts of England; and she 


tirapes ag is accused of perpetra- 


ting all the crimes in the callender India, it would appear, is groaning under 
the iron weight of he despotisin, and the people in the last stage of de spair. 
Yet none of these croakers tell us why it is that with all this cruelty and despo- 
mil- 


tism, England is able to retain that vast territory, containing one hundred 


lions of oppressed people, with an army only forty thousand white troops 


None explain why it is that she can raise an army of 200,000 from these same 


oppressed peopla, who cheerfully serve her, fight her battles, and retain her 


conquests. ‘The reason is clear and obvious—viz., she gives them a beetr, a 


safer, and far less burthensome government than their own. By ridding the 
improved, and they soon learn to value the change, and to support the govern- 
ment that protects them best 

The Sandwich Islands.—The rumour that reached us some days ago of this 


celebrated groupe having benome a British possession is confirmed, by intelli- 





—— 


gence direct from the Pacific. The circumstances which piaced those islands 
under the British flag, will be found in the official correspondence to which we 
The natives of the Sandwich islands are incapable 


self government; hence we frequently hear of the interference of the 


have given place above. 
of 
undue influence of the missionories, and of the misdemeanours 

all The British Consul, Mr. Charlton, was ill used, 
his property seized, and his successor mal-treated. 


French—of the 
of foreigners of nations 
Engltand could not permit 
this to pass unredressed, and she accordingly sent a ship of war to demand that 
redress. But tee King was not able to comply with al! the requisitions, and 
he therefore surrendered his islands provisional/y until the decision of the Bri- 
tish government be known. The King and his people are well representee at 
the British court, for he has selected as his minister and negotiator, Sir George 
Simpson, Governor of the Hudson Bay Company, a gentleman of probity, in- 
In his hands their cause will be safe, and we can 
The 


ome : 
They are violent i: 


fluence, and great abilities 
ouly in the mean, wait patiently the progress of the affair in London. 
private letters that have arrived are not to be relied on. 
their tone, written prebably by interested persons, and are altogether ezperle 


n their statements. We refer our readers to the official letters which are alone 


to be relied on in this stage of the affair 
The 


: fe for 
have so filled our sheet, that we have no room left for 


mber and importance of the extracts we have laid before our readeys 


c 
further remarks. 

*.*In reply to 2everal letters we beg to say, that the extra sheet with Tom 
Burke and Martin Chnzz 


wit, is not permitted by the new regulations to pass 
nial Post offices : 
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setelt 


nd amateurs in science are it at t 
] Transparent Celestia! Spher nh one instrument 





